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NEW KB INTERNATIONALS 
—The finest values in Interna- 
tional Truck history. Outstand- 
ing in performance and econ- 
omy. Beautifully styled. 


INTERNATIONAL GREEN DIAMOND 
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INTERNATIONAL RED DIAMOND 


Here are 3 of the 13 = Read How Internationals Are Specialized to Every Truck Job 


TO PROVIDE International Trucks with profitable 
power for every job—with the Performance-Co- 
Ordination that has made them America’s outstand- 
ing trucks—13 different engines are used. 

Brake horsepower of these engines ranges from 
82 to 322; piston displacements from 214 to 1090 cu- 
bic inches; pounds feet of torque from 160 to 972. 

Yes, International Trucks are expertly Perform- 
ance-Co-Ordinated. 

For example: 86 standard wheelbases are avail- 
able; 22 transmissions; 16 auxiliary transmissions; 2 
rear axles; and hundreds of other features of design 
and construction —all to provide a specialized Inter- 


national—smallest to largest—to do every truck job 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars."" NBC Sundays. 


at top efficiency with rock-bottom economy. 

And Internationals are Load-Co-Ordinated as well 
as Performance-Co-Ordinated. They’re Load-Co- 
Ordinated by the exclusive International Truck Point 
Rating System. 

That means that every International Truck operator 
knows how much payload is most profitable for him. 

Evidence of International Truck performance and 
economy is overwhelming. Note this fact: 

Each year for the last 15 more heavy-duty Interna- 
tionals have been bought by American commerce and 
industry than any other make. 

Si 


Motor Truck Division kd 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY * Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL BLUE DIAMOND 
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Above: Monty Mann, Vice-President and Media Director of Tracy-Locke Company, Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


URING the war most phases of American busi- 

ness changed rapidly and radically. Many looked forward to a 
post-war period of relatively stable conditions. Instead of realiz- 
ing this, virtually all business is finding the tempo of change 
accelerating at an unprecedented rate. 

“In our continuing studies of markets for our clients, 
we are increasingly impressed with the extensive oe 
changes now taking place. These are being influenced 
by greatly broadening markets, changes in consumer 
demands, changes in personnel, and operating tech- 
niques revamped to suit today’s conditions. 

“Our clients who manufacture and market products 
for the institutional field including hotels, hospitals, 
schools, colleges, restaurants, and other types of insti- 
tutions are being advised of the need for a continuing 
reappraisal oi these changes. They are impressed with 
the desirability of broadening their market-consciousness to in- 
clude the entire field of mass feeding and mass housing. This 
market must be cultivated aggressively and constantly to obtain 
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Gi stitu fions 


¢ Hotels ¢ Industrial Cafeterig 
¢ Restaurants ® Schools 

* Hospitals * Colleges 

* Railroad Systems © YMCAs, YWCA’ 

¢ Air Lines ¢ Government Ag 
Each month INSTITUTIONS Magazine reaches the buy 
going institutions which make up the 11 billion dolla 
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great benefits available through its huge purchasing power.” 

The foregoing comments by Monty Mann, Vice-President and 
Media Director of Tracy-Locke Company, Inc., of Dallas, Texas 
are especially significant at this time in view of INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine’s recent re-survey of the institutional field which 


shows this market as being more than eleven billion 
dollars in size. 

INSTITUTIONS Magazine is the only monthly pub- 
lication, and INSTITUTIONS Catalog Directory is the 
only annual publication reaching all related segments 
of the institutional field. These publications offer man- 
ufacturers of products which have an application to 
mass feeding and mass housing, the widest possible 
coverage of those who buy and specify the huge quan- 
tities of products, equipment and supplies consumed 
by institutions throughout the nation. Further informa- 








tion regarding this eleven billion dollar market, and the only 
publications which cover all its related segments can be obtained 
by writing direct . . . or consult your advertising agency. 
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News within the News 
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THREAT OF G.0.P. SPLIT.....ccrccccoseePo 11 
The Republicans are at it, hammer and 
tongs. They can’t agree on foreign policy 
or tariffs. Already the “secret 20” have 
met by themselves, and even greater 
discord within the ranks is threatened. 
Aims at the G.O.P. convention will be to 
find a middle-of-the-road nominee, who 
can win the support of the entire party. 
It'll be a tough job, as this article explains. 


U. S. STRATEGY IN LIBYA..............P. 14 
Is the Mediterranean becoming an Amer- 
ican lake? The U.S. is reopening a war- 
time air base in Libya. Other bases in 
that area are likely. This article explains 
the new U.S. position in North Africa. 


SOVIET PACT WITH NAZIS............ P16 
How the Nazis and Soviets intended to 
divide the world is now clear. Captured 
German documents, just made _ public, 
reveal a Stalin suspicious of everybody, 
but eager for a share of spoils. Here are 
intimate glimpses of Soviet thinking just 
before Armageddon. 


FRIENDLIER WITH SPAIN................ P.18 
Francisco Franco—branded a fascist and 
scomed for years—is being accepted 
again in polite society. He may even get 
a share of Marshall Plan aid. This article 
shows how shifts in strategy affect Spain. 


SOVIET GAINS IN EUROPE............P. 19 
Stalin is whipping the former enemy 
countries into line. By juggling repara- 
tions and German assets, the Russians 
have taken $12,600,000,000 from  satel- 
lite nations. Meanwhile, U.S. has poured 
$15,300,000,000 into Western Europe. 
Here are basic differences in U.S. and 
Soviet attitudes in occupied countries. 


BUILDING-COST DROP?................ P. 22 
If you plan to build a house soon, don’t 
look for lower costs. Actually, costs. still 
are rising. But Jower-cost construction is 


coming, this article points out, when 
business conditions force lower prices 
and greater efficiency. 


DEVALUING THE FRANC................P. 26 
A devalued franc means this for France: 
more sales abroad, less black market at 
home. A devalued franc means this for 
the U.S.: more imports of wine, per- 
fumes and other French goods, probably 
less spending for relief in France. 


BRITAIN’S RECOVERY TASK............P. 64 
England’s struggle to heal her battle 
wounds has made some progress. But 
there still is much to do. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
tells how the British have succeeded so 
far, and what goals have been set for 


1948. 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 





ee . : ‘ 


that makes your interests our first consideration 


i “Mr. and Mrs. James Smith’ now! And Jim’s policies that provide safe, thorough coverage; the substan- 


proudly aware that he has a precious future to protect. _ tial dividend savings he’s received with each renewal. 
Yes, sir, he'll drive their new wedding present carefully. Profit by the experience of thousands of policyholders 
He’s already protected by Hardware Mutuals auto in- who, like Jim, enjoy the plus-protection of Hardware 


surance—with 30 days automatic coverage before he Mutuals low-cost insurance. Licensed in every state. 


transfers it from his old car. He wouldn't be 
without the protection of the policy back of the 
policy. Especially since his one accident. How 
startled, confused and worried he was! But 
how quickly, smoothly, haman/y Hardware 
Mutuals representative straightened things out. 

Jim knows the satisfaction and freedom 
ftom worry there are in Hardware Mutuals 
prompt, fair claim settlements; their fast, 
friendly, nationwide service; their full-standard 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
AUTOMOBILE ... HOME . . . BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 





There’s plenty of everything that’s new and 
better in new light and medium duty GMCs. 
They are outstanding in good looks, with 
smoothly streamlined styling. They are im- 
proved in performance, with engines of the same 
basic design as nearly 600,000 military GMCs. 
They are more ruggedly built, with sturdier 
chassis and stronger cabs. 

There’s new riding and driving ease brought 
about by longer, wider cabs ... extra comfort- 
able, fully adjustable seats ... bigger windshield 
and windows... longer front springs .. . more 
responsive clutch, steering, and brakes. And 
there’s a world of new comfort in a revolutionary 
ventilation system that continually circulates 
fresh air throughout the cab. In extra fine fea- 
tures and in extra value, GMCs really pay off! 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE 

















GMC's new cabs pr: 


new comfort 












ovide plenty 
mmodate three 












of room to acco 
people comfortably. They ore 7 
inches longer, 8 inches wider 
across the seat and 12 inches 
wider across the floor. 





, built-in ventilation sys- 
te colanseneall circulates 
fresh air, with fresh air heating 
available if desired. New, z 
way adjustable, seats have 7 
individually wrapped springs. 


new safety 





all-steel welded, 6'2 
cock praca than before. They 
are 3-point mounted and rubber 
stabilized to reduce twisting 
and read shocks. Windshields 
have 20% greater visibility. 


new stamina 





There is ruggedness in every 
detail. Grilles have bars = ' 
heavy bumper stock at top & 

sides, are frame-mounted and 
angle-braced. Frames, axles, 
springs are heavy and tough. 
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To try to help you get a better line on what may be anead..... 

A tax cut is coming for individuals, after the shouting dies down. 

Taxes, however, probably won't be cut in time to affect the way you are to 
figure your estimated tax for 1948. Estimate can be amended later. 

Tax_cuts will favor: (1) lower income groups; (2) married persons in the 
middle brackets. Unmarried persons will get the least relief. 

A_tax_ cut will feed the boom some more, will add to spendable income. 

Wage rates, too, are going up again, adding to worker income. The third 
round iS under way and will reach its climax about in April. 

Boom will run strong through first half, 1948, at least. 





Prices are going to go on rising, at least for one more turn. 

Price rises for cars, electrical appliances, other products will follow 
wage rises, not precede those rises. Wage-cost increases will be passed on. 

Prices for food will move up, too, particularly meats. 

Building costs are likely to rise a little in the first half year. It will 
cost more for materials and labour, but efficiency will improve. Net of it is 
that the cost of building may level off at close to current prices. 

Cost of living is to rise through the months just ahead. 

Wage earners may find that wage increases give them a little more in the 
way of purchasing pcwer, but price rises will cancel much of any paper gain. 
Salaried persons will be squeezed further. Persons on pensions, those who are 
living on investments will be hurt more than ever. Wage earners and farmers are 
on the top of the heap now. They won't always stay there, however. 











Goods and services to be enjoved won't increase much in 1948 over 1947, 

Output of most things is at or near a practical ceiling. 

Thus: Pay increases now are just a means of giving more people a chance to 
scramble harder for the same total of goods and services. The net effect is 
that price tags are marked up. Some people who get raises will be able to pay 
the prices marked on the tags. Some who formerly could pay but who do not get 
raises will find it harder to pay the prices. But, over all, there is not likely 
to be any substantial net gain from third-round wage increases. 

Almost anything can be bought now, without a wait, by anybody willing and 
able to pay the prices asked either in a regular market or a "gray" market. 








The dollar is to lose a little more value, before it starts to gain. 

A dollar, even so, is to remain the world's strongest currency. 

The dollar remains the standard by which other currencies are measured. 
French franc is having its dollar value changed radically. British pound at 
$4.03 is much overvalued and sometime will have to be changed. The dollar of 
Canada, at 100 cents to the U.S. dollar, is having its troubles. 

U.S. dollar, for all of its loss in real value, remains supreme. It is 
Sought after and prized by people everywhere. That's something for people at 
home to keep in mind in a period when they are inclined to throw their dollars 
around with great abandon. Dollars sometime can come in very handy. 





(over) 
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The dollar some day, maybe within a year or two, is likely to have more value 
than it has today. It can gain a good deal in value from this point. 


The point is that the direction of prices, incomes is not always to be 
straight up. At some time a boom always ends and a squeeze occurs. 

With that fact in mind, there is this to remember..... 

Long-range commitments, entered into when dollars are free and easy, can 
become very burdensome when dollars are tight and harder to get. 

Real estate that may seem cheap in a boom loses value fast in a bust. 

Old houses, old cars, old farm machinery--among other things--that com- 
mand a premium when new products are scarce, go very quickly to a severe dis- 
count when scarcity of new products turns into superabundance. 

Living standards built on boom incomes are not always durable. 

Money that seems of so little importance in boom times tends to become of 
Supreme importance when a boom ends. Money then is viewed differently. 

Goods that are so sought after when inflation is running strong take on less 
importance when deflation takes over, with goods abundant, money scarce. 

Those are just a few pointers that sometimes can be handy. 














End of the Eisenhower boom is to have wide repercussions in politics. 

Eisenhower definitely is out. He has decided that with finality. 

MacArthur seems to be out, too. It won't be a general this time. 

Taft-Dewey battle is intensified. Dewey probably is helped by withdrawal of 
Eisenhower. Taft is strongest with the old-line party leaders who were most cool 
to Eisenhower. Dewey can draw some of the rank-and-file strength that had 
tended to rally toward Eisenhower before he stepped aside. 

Vandenberg still is No. 1 in line in event of a Taft-Dewey deadlock. 

Joe Martin is next to be reckoned if Vandenberg does not make it in event 
of a deadlocked convention. Martin stands high with the regulars, but he isn't 
widely known and would require a big build-up. 





Truman chances seem improved by the definite Eisenhower withdrawal. 

Eisenhower, alone of Republicans, has shown a strength in polls that is 
greater than the strength that Truman shows. Both Taft and Dewey show up at a 
marked disadvantage when soundings are made among voters. 

Truman prospect, however, will be tied closely to the boom. If the boom 
is running strong in second half, 1948, Mr. Truman will stand a good chance of 
riding to a second term. If the boom breaks, so will the Truman chances. 

So the chances are that nothing very serious will be done deliberately in 
months just ahead to trip up the boom, which now is feeding on bank credit. 











In Congress, where the base is being laid for the 1948 campaign..... 

Aid to Europe is going to be trimmed, hedged about with new terms. 

Spending, over all, will be cut about $2,000,000,000 from what Mr. Truman 
asked. Government still will spend at about a $37,500,000,000 annual rate. 

Peacetime draft stands little chance of approval this year at least. 

Air Force will be favored in funds for the military. Congress will veer 
toward a plan for more dependence on air power as an alternative to a draft. 

Rationing, price control, other controls will be sidetracked unless in 
watered-down form. Rent control is to be extended for at least one year. 














To help the busy reader follow important trends, we are extending the 
NewSgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional items of essential news. -- The Editors 
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Dog teeth, stone doughnuts — thc stuff they use 
for money in some parts of the world is certainly 
amusing. Or, well — is it? 

Actually, such objects have more intrinsic value 
than the mere slips of paper used by natives of the 
U. S. A. These little slips. widely known as 
“checks,” contain nothing else than a few num 
bers and a scribbled name. 

Yet they're our biggest form of “money” today! 

Indeed, American business could hardly oper- 
ate without em. For our economy demands an 
eficient means of handling finances. Just as it 
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demands an efficient means of handling figures. 


That’s why, along with checks and other effi- 
ciency measures, business has adopted Compt- 
ometer adding-calculating machines. Because 
Comptometer can handle the complex figure 
problems imposed by huge production no less 
than high finance. And because Comptometer can 
do it with accuracy — ease — and real economy. 

Comptometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.), made 
only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, II. 
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OF YOUR 


Freigla’ Problems 


Whether you're in the North, 
South, East or West... your 
freight moves efficiently via 
the strategically located 
Wabash to and through 
“The Heart of America.” 


You can save time...avoid costly 
delays... by choosing a Wabash 
route to by-pass the great termi- 
nals. Or, Wabash can “highball” 
your freight to these terminals 
directly, 

To get to the “heart” of your 
freight problems, just phone your 
nearby Wabash representative... 
and speed your freight to and 
through “‘The Heart of America.” 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Free-will offering. Revival-meeting 
methods are keeping the Henry Wallace 
campaign coffers well filled at present. In 
the old Billy Sunday way, the movement 
acquired some $35,000 at the recent Chi- 
cago meeting of the Progressive Citizens 
of America. Newspapers left the story 
untold. The way it was done was this: 

Paul Robeson, the Negro singer and 
something of a hero among Wallace 
followers, whipped up enthu- 
siasm with a short emotional 
speech. Then he sang. The 
words were: “It’s good enough 
for Henry, so it’s good enough 
for me.” The tune was the 
familiar “Old-Time Religion.” 
Another song—“Glory, glory, 
hallelujah, the people’s march 
is on’—followed. 

Meanwhile, teams of pretty 
girls carried bed sheets through 
the hall. The faithful, bubbling 
with zeal, were reaching for 
their pocketbooks and crowd- 
ing to the aisles to fling bills 
and coins on the sheets. The technique 
brought in $32,200 at one session. Next 
day it was tried again, but the best Mr. 
Robeson could do was $3,326.83. Last 
year, the same methods brought the 
Progressive Citizens of America $265,000, 
enough to keep it going. 

The methoc has been used _ before, 
notably by Dr. F. E. Townsend, the au- 
thor of the Townsend old-age pension 
plan. The Rev. Charles E. Coughlin 
charged admission to his rallies and also 
passed the hat. Mr. Wallace sometimes 
has done that, too. 


Flying Generals. Flight pay, which 
swells the incomes of top Air Force gen- 
erals to Cabinet pay-check size, has been 
getting some attention lately. Congress 
began taking a look when it was revealed 
that Maj. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter re- 
ceives $15,144 a year and Gen. Carl A. 
Spaatz, top man of the Air Force, $17,- 
144. In both cases the figures include 
$4,400 in flight pay. 

An officer must fly a minimum of four 
hours monthly, at the controls if he is a 
pilot, plotting the course if a navigator, 
and so on according to his specialty. A 
flight made as a passenger does not 
count. The officer also must maintain his 
proficiency, if he is to receive flight pay, 
and most Air Force men fly a great deal 
more than the four-hour minimum. 

In actual practice, both General Spaatz 
and General Kuter fly much more than 
most of the men under them. Both are 
considered highly skillful pilots. 

Flight pay consists of one half of an 
officer’s base pay, and ranges from $960 
a year for,a second lieutenant to the gen- 


erals’ $4,400. 





Congressmen and commodities, ; 
number of Democrats and Republicans iy 
Congress are wishing—very privately. 
that the subject of grain speculation som. 
how had never been brought up, Th 
investigation did reveal that Edwin \ 
Pauley, special assistant to the Secreta 
of the Army, and Brig. Gen. Wallace 
Graham, President Truman’s person, 
physician, had been in the commoditi« 
markets. 

But, after that, the Senato; 
found themselves investigating 
one of their own, Elmer Thon. 
as (Dem.), of Oklahoma, w) 
says he has been dealing 
commodities for years. Worl 
is that other senatorial naps 
are on the trading lists, 4 
things stand, any Senator wh 
is so much as mentioned in this 
connection will have some e. 
plaining to do at campaign 
time. That’s why they woul 
like to forget it. 


Spendthrift’s admission. Mr. Wil. 
lace is ready to concede that the Marshal 
Plan makes him look like a tightwad, 4 
reporter heckled him with this one: 

“Henry Morgenthau (the former Se. 
retary of Treasury) says that when yw 
were in the Government you were prett 
good at shelling out Government mone 
yourself. How about it?” 

Mr. Wallace grinned and replied: 

“It would appear now that I was: 
piker.” 

He paused for a moment and, appa: 
ently referring to Mr. Morgenthau’s w:- 
fortunate venture in the corn market, he 
added: 

“Henry has been pretty good at shel: 
ing out, himself, lately.” 


That balcony. President Truman hi 
been brushing up on White House lis 
tory and finds his studies useful. The 
give him material for parrying thrus’ 
about the balcony he intends to buil 
inside the south portico. Reporters have 
been needling him about it. 

One suggested the balcony would be 
fine for a “back-porch campaign,” pat 
phrasing the Harding expression of 192) 
Mr. Truman had a quick reply. The 
south side of the White House, he said 
actually was the front, so the phras 
would not apply. 

Mr. Truman also compared the cu 
rent stir with objections that were raise 
to the first White House bathtub, cite? 
oppositions to the first use of gaslights, 
and recalled that, when a new cookstov 
was installed, the White House cooks 
refused to use it. 

But the “back-porch campaign” phrs 
shows signs of sticking. 
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“i'm Western Electric. 
~—— | back up your 
Bell Telephone 
Service with 
equipment and 
supplies.” 


There’s a good reason why | 
WESTERN ELECTRIC is in this family circle 





Western Electric is a member of the Bell System family 
tirele for exactly the same reason that your local Bell 
Telephone company is a member—to assure the close 
teamwork that is essential for efficient, economical, 
uation-wide telephone service for you. 


As the supply member of the family, Western Elec- 


tne makes telephone equipment. buys all kinds of 


upplies, keeps these things in stock at 29 distributing 


WANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 


of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone of telephone 
apparatus and central office 
equipment. 


of telephone kinds for telephone 
apparatus companies. 





supplies. 








houses for delivery to the telephone companies, and 
installs central office equipment. 

This unified service of supply results in many econ- 
omies to the Bell Telephone companies and, in turn, 
to you who use the telephone. 

Since 1882, Western Electric has been a member of 
the Bell Telephone family — helping to make your 
service the world’s best at the lowest possible cost. 





A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 











ae men whose production ... whose payment . . . whose purchases 
are measured by weight, the name “Fairbanks-Morse” is a guarantee 
of unfailing accuracy. 


Modern Fairbanks-Morse Scales have added the advantages of 
automatic weighing and push-button recording to almost every con- 
ceivable weighing operation — including, no doubt, some similar 


Ween tt contes to scales... “*™ 


Ask a Fairbanks-Morse engineer about the latest developments in 
weighing instruments for your job at hand. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES + STOKERS « SCALES * MOTORS « GENERATORS + PUMPS * RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES * FARM EQUIPMENT * MAGNETOS 


A name worth remembering 
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THREAT OF OPEN SPLIT IN G.O.P.: 
BATTLE OVER THE MARSHALL PLAN 


Maneuvers :to Keep Dispute Out of Campaign 


A split in the Republican Party 
affects its hopes for 1948. 

Foreign affairs and tariffs are 
dividing the party. A rough-and- 
tumble battle over foreign policy 
may reach into campaign. 

Behind-scenes maneuvers are 
under way to avoid a party 
break. General of the Army 
Dwight Eisenhower's withdrawal 
does not help. He might have 
been a compromise candidate. 


A sharp division over American for- 
eign policy now is tearing at the Re- 
publican Party. It threatens to divide 
the Republicans in the face of the 
presidential campaign. The declara- 
tion of General of the Army Dwight 
D, Eisenhower that he could not ac- 
cept a presidential nomination, even 
if it were tendered to him, deepens 
the danger. The General could have 
been a compromise candidate. 

The whole bipartisan foreign policy 
is at stake in the present internal turmoil 
of the Republicans. If the fighting breaks 
into the open, the carefully built struc- 
ture in which the two parties have co- 
operated on foreign policy may be 
smashed, This would drag American for- 
eign policy into the presidential campaign 
for an all-out battle. Some Republicans 
would like this to happen. 

Two items of controversy will keep 
the battle going inside the Republican 
Party until time for its convention in 
June. And only by the fastest kind of 
footwork will the leaders be able to keep 
foreign policy from becoming a cam- 
paign issue. : 

Aid to Europe. At the moment the 
problem of supplying aid to Europe, as 
envisaged by the Marshall Plan, is pro- 
voking the sharpest kind of division 
among Republicans. Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, of Michigan, is trying to 
hold the party together and is maneuver- 
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ing carefully to save as much of the 
Marshall Plan as is possible. But his path 
is strewn with thorns. 

Tariffs. Between now and June 12, 
the Republicans must decide whether 
they will permit the President to con- 
tinue to negotiate trade agreements with 
other nations. The net effect of these 
agreements is to trim American tariffs 
in exchange for trade concessions from 
foreign countries. The law permitting the 
President to make such agreements ex- 
pires on June 12. 

General Eisenhower’s withdraw- 
al of his name from consideration for the 
presidential nomination complicates the 
plight of the Republicans in their row 
over foreign policy. For the campaign, 
they need a man who can tread the 
middle of the road on foreign policy—a 
person who is neither an extreme inter- 


—Harris & Ewing 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
Lost: one middle-of-the-road prospect 


nationalist nor an isolationist. The Gen- 
eral might have fitted into this category. 

The General’s withdrawal came in a 
letter to Leonard V. Finder, a Man- 
chester, N.H., publisher. Delegates 
pledged to General Eisenhower were 
about to be entered in the New Hamp- 
shire primary. The General made his 
declaration in positive terms. He said: 

“I am not available for and could not 
accept nomination to high political of- 
fice.” And: “My decision to remove my- 
self completely from the political scene 
is definite and positive . . . I could not 
accept nomination even under the re- 
mote circumstances that it were ten- 
dered me.” 

General Eisenhower said he was con- 
vinced that the subordination of military 
to civil power would be best sustained 
if lifelong professional soldiers abstain 
from seeking high political office. 

“In the American scene, I see no 
dearth of men fitted by training, talent 
and integrity for national leadership,” he 
said. “On the other hand, nothing in the 
international or domestic situation espe- 
cially qualifies for the most important 
office in the world a man whose adult 
years have been spent in the country’s 
military forces. At least this is true in 
my case.” 

The present situation of the Re- 
publicans is demonstrated by the manner 
in which they have divided on roll calls 
affecting foreign policy, both in this Con- 
gress and in the preceding one. Most of 
the Republicans who were members of 
the 79th Congress are back in their seats 
in the 80th. The biggest alteration has 
been in the number of Republicans who 
supplanted Democrats. 

In the Senate, several roll calls show 
the narrowness of the division in the last 
Congress. Nineteen Republicans voted 
for the Bretton Woods measure to create 
an International Bank; 14 voted against 
it. Fifteen Republicans were for con- 
tinuing the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act; 16 opposed. Seventeen were for the 
loan to Britain; 18 were against it. 

These divisions continued into the 
present Congress, although the Republi- 
cans elected in 1946 have helped to give 
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The ‘Band of 20”: Critics of the Marshall Plan, they will continue to meet, continue to press for their ideas... 


a majority among Senate Republicans of 
about 2 to | for the bipartisan policy of 
Senator Vandenberg. Thirty-five Repub- 
licans voted for the Greek-Turkish aid 
bill; 16 voted against it. Thirty-two Re- 
publicans voted for the full foreign-relief 
fund of $350,000,000; 12 voted to cut it 
to $200,000,000. 

But this co-operation did not reach 
into tariffs, which may be a bad omen for 
the trade-agreements program. Thirty-six 
Republicans in the Senate voted for the 
bill to boost the tariff on wool; only 12 
were opposed. The President vetoed it. 

In the House, the Republican margin 
in favor of bipartisan co-operation in 
the international field has been growing 
steadily thinner ever since the vote on 
the Bretton Woods measure in the last 
Congress. At that time only 14 House 
Republicans opposed that particular bill. 

Later votes in that Congress, however, 
showed: 140 Republicans against con- 
tinuing trade agreements, 33 for; 167 
opposed to allowing the Administration 
to make wider tariff cuts, 7 for; 122 Re- 
publicans against the loan to Britain, 
61 for it. 

In the present Congress, the votes 
show: 127 Republicans for the Greek- 
Turkish aid bill, 94 against; 181 for gen- 
eral foreign aid, 45 against; 190 in favor 
of granting only $200,000,000 for foreign 
aid, 36 in favor of providing $350,- 
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(00,000. And on the wool-tariff bill, 154 
Republicans favored the increase, while 
only 46 were opposed. 

Geographic division. The voting 
shows a clear geographic division among 
the Republicans. In the main, the votes 
that would trim down the amount of in- 
ternational co-operation come chiefly 
from the States of the Rocky Mountains, 
the Great Plains and the Middle West. 

The voting in the special session on the 
measure which wound up by authorizing 
$504,000,000 for interim aid for France, 
Italy, Austria and China is straight in line 
with the established geography of the 
Republican division. 

In the Senate, the chief roll call was 
on a proposal by Senator George W. Ma- 
lone, a Nevada Republican, to trim the 
amount to $400,000,000. The proposal 
was beaten, but it got 20 Republican 
votes. Seventeen of them came from Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Nevada, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma and Iowa. 

In the House, the only important roll 
call was that by which the relief authori- 
zation was finally adopted. Among the 
Republicans who voted against it were 
16 of 19 from Illinois; 7 of 9 from Indi- 
ana; 7 of 12 from Michigan; 8 of 9 from 
Missouri; both of those from North Da- 
kota; half of the Republicans from West 


Virginia, Kansas, South Dakota, Nebraska 
and Idaho; and 4 of the 11 from Ohio. 
Band of 20. This is the voting pat- 
tern that caused the so-called secret 
conference of 20 Republican Senators. 
Opposition to the Marshall Plan was 
rising. Some Republicans feared that the 
party would split in a wide-open battle, 
with one wing trying to lead the way 
back to the old isolationist position. 

In an election year, that might not be 
good. The Gallup polls indicate that 64 
per cent of the people have heard or read 
about the Marshall Plan, and that 56 pe 
cent of those who know about it favor it 

Five Senators went to Senator Vander- 
berg with a suggestion that a conference 
be called of Senators who were critical of 
the Plan, to take the measurement of the 
criticisms, and to see if plans could be 
worked out to meet the objections. Sene- 
tor Vandenberg suggested that they 9 
ahead. But neither he nor Senator Rober 
A. Taft, of Ohio, went to the meeting 
Neither did other top Republican mem 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, nor Senators like Charles W 
Tobey, of New Hampshire, and Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, who are strong inter 
nationalists, 

The secret 20 were: Senators Kenneth 
S. Wherry, of Nebraska; John W. Bricket 
of Ohio; C. Wayland Brooks, of Illinois 
Joseph H. Ball, of Minnesota; William 
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WILLIAMS JENNER 


F. Knowland, of Calitornia; C. Douglass 
Buck and John J. Williams, of Delaware; 
Homer E. Capehart and William E. Jen- 
ner, of Indiana; Edward V. Robertson, 

f Wyoming; Chapman Revercomb, of 
West Virginia; Milton R. Young, of North 
Dakota; James P. Kem, of Missouri; 
Henry C. Dworshak, of Idaho; Harry P. 
Cain, of Washington; George W. Malone, 
ft Nevada; Albert W. Hawkes, of New 
Jersey; Zales N. Ecton, of Montana; Jo- 
eph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, and 
Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas. 

The stoutest opposition to the Mar- 
shall Plan came from Senators Capehart, 
Watkins, Ecton, Malone and_ Brooks. 
those who came closest to advocacy were 
Senators Ball, Knowland and Reed. 

In the end, the group set up a com- 
uittee consisting of Senators Ball, Brooks, 
Knowland, Capehart and Robertson to 
mange for meetings and for continuance 
{the work. Individual ideas for changing 
the Marshall Plan are to go to Senator 
Ball. Out of these ideas, an effort will be 
mde to piece together a compromise 
pon which the group can agree. The 
wmpromise ideas will be passed along to 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

A middle-of-the-road policy is 
hat the group is hoping for. They want 
‘find a plan that will satisfy men like 
Sehator Brooks on one side and Senator 
Vandenberg on the other. Many Republi- 
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McCARTHY 
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cans already are leaping toward the one- 
year plan suggested by former President 
Herbert Hoover. 

The policy that is worked out now on 
the Marshall Plan and the tariff program 
will be the foreign-policy position from 
which the Republicans must appeal for 
votes in the coming campaign. The lead- 
ers want a program that is neither ex 
tremely internationalist nor isolationist, 
but that fits the broad middle ground ot 
public opinion 

Candidate measurements. Simi- 
larly, in choosing a candidate for the 
presidential campaign, they would like to 
find «a man who does not fit into an ex- 
treme position on either side of the 
foreign-policy question. To pick an ex- 
tremist would mean risking an open break 
in the party. 

For that reason, Republicans now are 
looking over candidates carefully in the 
light of their positions on foreign affairs. 
Some of the thmgs they are finding on 
the top-flight candidates look like this: 

Senator Taft, of Ohio, is in favor of 
trimming down the Marshall Plan and 
going easy on aid to Europe. He voted 
against continuing the Trade Agreements 
Act. He voted against creating the Inter- 
national Bank under the Bretton Woods 
agreements. He voted against the British 
loan. He voted for the Greek-Turkish aid 
bill, and for the boost in the wool tariff. 


REVERCOMB 


DWORSHAK 





ECTON 
. . . out of these ideas is sought a formula for compromise on which all Republicans can agree 


Senator Vandenberg is trying to 
piece together « program that will save 
as much of the Marshall Plan as possible 
He did not vote on the trade-agreements 
extension, voted for the Bretton Woods 
plan, was paired for the British loan 
voted for Greek-Turkish aid, and he voted 
against the increase in the wool tariff. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York is fairly well in accord with the 
Marshall Plan. His chief adviser on fo 
eign affairs, John Foster Dulles, says it 
will cost more later if the U.S. adopts an 
inadequate European recovery plan now 

Harold Stassen, of Minnesota, also 
is in agreement about the need for tho 
oughgoing aid to Europe. And he wants 
the United Nations Charter rewritten so 
that the organization can be made 
stronger. He wants to end the veto powe1 
and to give U. N. the means of develop 
ing its own police force. 

Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., ol 
Massachusetts, voted against extending 
the Trade Agreements Act and for the 
British loan. The Speaker's name, how 
ever, is not called on roll calls unless he 
requests the privilege of voting. He has 
not asked to vote in this Congress. 

All of the candidates face a test on 
foreign affairs before they can hope to 
win nomination for the Presidency. The 
withdrawal of General Eisenhower will 
make the examination more searching. 
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North Africa’s Role in U.S. Strategy 


Reported from WASHINGTON, LONDON and ROME 


U. S. air power now is to fol- 
low U. S. sea power to the touchy 
Mediterranean area. 

Air support for American ships 
and troops there is to be pro- 
vided. One new air base is as- 
sured in Libya; others are likely. 
All are within bomber range of 
Northern Greece, Trieste, Turkey, 
of Russian cities and industries. 

It's all part of ‘a growing in- 
terest by U. S., Britain and Russia 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. 


U. S. power is penetrating more and 
more deeply into the Mediterranean 
area. An air base in Libya, near Trip- 
oli, will serve as just one more sign 
of this penetration. Opening of other 
bases in North Africa may follow. 

A claim, in effect, is being staked by 
the United States in an area of strategic 
importance. If the claim proves out, as 
expected, it will give this country a firm 
footing in a region that is within air 
range of many of the principal centers of 
Russia. 

The future of a base for U.S. air 
power in Libya is tied up with that of 
the former Italian colonies. The final dis- 
position of those colonies is supposed to 
be made by next September, in a con- 
ference of the U.S., Russia, Britain and 
France. By getting established in Libya 
now, the U. S. strengthens its bargaining 
position. Odds are that any bases now 
held will be retained. 

U. S. air strength, based on fields 
near Tripoli and elsewhere, will not be 
a substitute for other American activities 
in the Mediterranean. Americans are to 
retain—and probably intensify—their ac- 
tive interest in Greece. The U.S. Navy 
will go on building up its strength in a 
sea that some day might be termed an 
American lake. The U.S. will continue 
to extend aid to Turkey. 

Libya does, however, offer an air back- 
drop to other American activities. It rein- 
forces the U.S. position in Greece. It 
could provide support to American troops 
in Trieste, with air power quickly avail- 
able if Yugoslavia should try to push them 
around. It also could tend to restrain other 
nations in Eastern Europe from any ideas 
of quick conquest to the south. 
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What U. S. gets now is an air in- 
stallation built during the war for bomb- 
ers attacking Southern Europe. That air- 
field, at Mellaha, 10 miles from Tripoli, 
was constructed by U. S. Army Air Forces 
on the flat Libyan plains taken by the 
British from Rommel’s Afrika Korps. It 
was closed a year after war’s end and 
came under temporary control of the Brit- 
ish, who occupy the former Italian colony. 
Permission to reopen the field, pending 
final disposition of that colony, was 
granted by Britain. 

The base has three runways, built of 
crushed rock and averaging 8,400 feet 
in length, long enough for the heaviest 
U. S. bombers. It is equipped with a night 
landing system, an air control tower, ad- 
ministration and service buildings, two 
mess halls, a passenger terminal building, 
a motor pool, and quarters for 500 
troops. Atmospheric conditions for flying 
are excellent the year around, except for 
mild sandstorms in the spring and 
autumn, 

Before the field can be used for full- 
scale operations, however, much work 
must be done. Runways must be resur- 
faced to land the larger bombers now 
being used by the United States. Better 
fueling facilities are needed; main stor- 
age tanks now are located near the docks 
at Tripoli. Repair facilities must be ex- 
panded to many times their present size. 
Dispersal areas for bombers and fighters 
must be enlarged. 


ee a 





—Acme 
DESERT TAKE-OFF 
. « « @ Constant reminder 


Real importance of this base lies jp 
these facts: 

As a bomber base, Mellaha could be 
used by B-29s and B-36s to counter any 
Soviet attack with a direct thrust. 

As a fighter base, the present field 
without alterations, could handle jet 
squadrons furnishing air cover to U,§, 
warships in the Mediterranean. 

As a way station, the new base is the 
last important link in a military air route 
from U.S. to the strategic Middle East. 
Mediterranean area. That route includes 
landing stops at Terceira in the Azores 
Marrakech in French Morocco, and a big 
U.S. base at Dhahran in Saudi Arabia, 
A base in Libya makes this an all-year 
route for most U.S. military planes, 

U. S. strategy hinges on the pos- 
tion of this and other airfields yet to be 
taken over—their central position in the 
Mediterranean area and their nearness 
to Russia. From here, even the shortest- 
range jet fighters can cover all of the 
Mediterranean, much of Europe. From 
here, too, a fully loaded B-29 can reach 
Moscow and return. New B-36s, witha 
4,000-mile combat radius, could strike 
Russia’s war industry east of the Unl 
Mountains. 

Thus, U. S. bases in Libya will serve as 
a constant reminder to Premier Stalin 
that U.S. air power is even now within 
striking distance, that American bomber 
big enough to carry atomic missiles can 
reach deep into Russia. This will tend to 
equalize the pressure in the Balkan area, 
where Russia is in a much better position 
on land than is the U. S. 

Behind the move is the idea of 
countering Russia in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean area and of adding weight to U.S. 
power in that region. It is tied in, too, 
with an increase in U.S. naval and Ma- 
rine strength in the Mediterranean, with 
expansion of U.S. military missions to 
Greece and Turkey, with the release 0 
four modern submarines and 11 other 
naval vessels to Turkey, with a British 
plan to build up the Island of Cyprus as 
a major air-sea base, and with Britain’ 
proposed military alliance with Iraq. I 
rounds out a U. S.-British agreement to 
build up Western military strength in the 
Mediterranean as a precaution against 
trouble in the Balkans or the Near East. 

Net result is to provide a strong new 
link in the chain of American and British 
outposts extending from Gibraltar in the 
west to the Persian Gulf in the east, and 
including Malta and Cyprus. Working out 
of these bases, protecting them and sup 
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Basic data: U.S. Air Force 


ported by them, would be a mobile strik- 
ing force of planes and ships. Already in 
the Mediterranean is the nucleus of the 
seaborne force in the form of a U.S. fleet 
consisting of a carrier, three cruisers and 
10 destroyers and necessary auxiliaries. 
Major base for the potential air force 
would be the field at Mellaha. 

As a means of supplementing other 
U.S.-British power in the Mediterranean 
area, air bases in Libya are of prime im- 
portance. A fully equipped transport base 
easily can be transformed into a base for 
offensive air action. From the Mellaha air- 
field, for example: 


Greece is 500 miles away, the danger 


area in Northern Greece 800 miles away, 
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both within the combat radius of U.S. 
bombers and jet fighters. 

Balkan capitals ot 
Sofia; from which attacks on 
Greece have been directed, are 
within the 1,000-mile 
fighter planes. 

The Dardanelles and Turkey’s port 
of Istanbul, within 900 miles, could be 
reached by military planes based near 
Tripoli, 

Trieste, where Soviet-inspired pres- 
sure is directed against 10,000 U.S. and 
British occupation troops, could be given 
American air support on short notice. 

Soviet submarines in the Mediter- 
ranean and naval bases in the Black Sea 


Belgrade and 
Northern 
also 


radius of U.S. 
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also could be attacked by Mellaha-based 
planes. 

Russian centers of population and in- 
dustry, finally, are, in many cases, within 
bomber range of Mellaha. These include 
the steel mills at Zaporozhe, heavy in- 
dustry at Krametorsk, machine works at 
Kiev, all in the Ukraine, and _ aircraft 
factories at Tiflis, in Georgia. 

The U. S. claim for permanent bases in 
Libva, then, is of greater strategic im- 
portance than appears on the surface. 
Such bases, if kept by this country, would 
strengthen the U.S. position in the 
Balkans and Mediterranean, and would 
form a constant air threat to Russia in 
the event of any future Soviet attack, 
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RUSSIA’S SHARE IN STARTING WAR 


Secret Pact for Dividing World With Germany 


A big real estate deal—sub- 
dividing the world—was planned 
by Russia’‘s Stalin and Germany‘s 
Hitler. 

Secret papers, now public, 
show Poland was sliced up a 
week before war started. How 
England could be divided was 
discussed, too. 

Russians suspected everybody, 
wanted a share in everything. 
Double cross, when it came, was 
started by Hitler, not Stalin. 


A glimpse into the way dictators do 
business is given by secret German 
documents now published. These are 
documents captured by U.S. troops. 
They lift the lid on German-Russian 
ideas of how to divide up the world. 

From 260 documents, published by 
the U. S. Department of State under the 
title, “Nazis-Soviet Relations, 1939-41,” 
there comes the story of how the follow- 
ing things happened: 

Premier Stalin took his slice of Poland 
on Aug. 23, 1939, six days before war 
started. He and Hitler divided up the 
Baltic states, carved slices out of Ru- 
mania. They expressed their ideas about 
Britain. Hitler told how he was going to 
divide -up 40,000,000 square kilometers 
of British real estate. He promised Rus- 
sia an outlet to open ocean. Possibility 
of war with U.S. was viewed by Hitler 
with “indifference.” 

All the time there was a highly con- 
fident Hitler, a suspicious Stalin. Premier 
Stalin in this period—1939 into 1941— 
was afraid of Germany, afraid of Japan, 
afraid of France and England, but al- 
ways anxious to share in any spoils that 
might come out of a war. Foreign Min- 
ister V. M. Molotov, too, was the same 
Molotov in August, 1939, that he is in 
January, 1948. It was then that the 
British and French, as well as the Ger- 
mans, sought Russian favor. The German 
Ambassador in Moscow, Count Friedrich 
W. von der Schulenburg, wrote of the 
British-French negotiations: 

“We hear that throughout, Molotov 
sat like a bump on a log. He hardly ever 
opened his mouth, and if he did it was 
to utter only the brief remark: “Your 
statements do not appear to me entirely 
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SECRET DOCUMENT 
- . - @ lesson in carving 


satisfactory. I shall notify my Govern- 
ment.’ The British and French Ambas- 
sadors are both said to be completely 
exhausted.” 

It was soon after this, on Aug. 23, 1939, 
that Stalin met with German Foreign 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop in Mos- 
cow and signed up for what was to be 
war. In a secret protocol to their “non- 
aggression pact,” they divided up Poland 
and the Baltic states. Premier Stalin also 
staked out Bessarabia for Russia. This 
was six days before Poland was invaded. 

Of Britain, Stalin on that day had 
this to say, as reported by Von Ribben- 
trop: “The British Army was weak, the 
British Navy no longer deserved its for- 
mer reputation. England’s air arm was 
being increased, but there was a lack of 
pilots. If England dominates the world 
in spite of this, this was due to the stu- 
pidity of other countries that always 
allowed themselves to be bluffed . . .” 

As he left, after parceling out part of 
Eastern Europe, Stalin is reported to 
have said that he “could guarantee on 
his word of honor that the Soviet Union 
would not betray its partner.” This was 
accepted as an indication of the degree 
of trust of the partners, one for the other. 

War came, Russia did her part in 
Poland, but by November, 1939, the Ger- 
mans decided that the Russians were 
getting too inquisitive. Hitler decreed 
that “things in the testing stage or other- 
wise secret should not be shown to the 





Russians.” There began to be arguments 
over Rumania’s oil fields. All during 
1940, Russia became increasingly suspi- 
cious of Germany. By October, Voy 
Ribbentrop felt it necessary to explain ip 
detail the reason for many German ae. 
tions. He then invited Molotov to Berlin 
to help divide up the world at a mid. 
November meeting. 

Before that, however, in June, 1940, 
Sir Stafford Cripps made a trip to Russia 
to plead with Premier Stalin for “a com. 
mon policy of self-protection against Ger. 
many.” He tried to convince the Russian 
leader that Hitler was not to be trusted, 
He sought agreement on “the re-establish. 
ment of the European balance of power,” 

Stalin was cold to the British offers, 
He was not of the opinion that “German 
military successes menaced the Soviet 
Union and her friendly relations with 
Germany. These relations were not based 
on transient circumstances, but on the 
basic national interests of both countries.” 

The Russian Premier said further that 
“the so-called European balance of power 
had hitherto oppressed not only Germany, 
but also the Soviet Union. Therefore, the 
Soviet Union would take all measures to 
prevent the re-establishment of the old 
balance of power in Europe.” 

That ended that. 

The world that might have been, the 
documents reveal, was shaped at a Ber. 
lin meeting in mid-November, 1940. 
Western Europe was Germany’s. Eng- 
land was threatened with invasion. Hitler 
was in an expansive mood. The U.S. 
was all excited, but, of this country, Hit 
ler held the following view: 

“The entry of the U.S. into the wa 
was of no consequence at all to Germany. 
Germany and Italy would never again 
allow an Anglo-Saxon to land on the 
European continent . . . America would 
confine herself to sending war material, 
primarily planes, to the British. The Ger- 
man Navy would see that shipments from 
America would arrive in England in very 
meager quantities. The question @ 
whether America would enter the wa 
or not was a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence to Germany.” 

After this, Hitler proceeded to divide 
up the world. There would be, he said, 
“a gigantic world-wide estate in bank 
ruptcy of 40,000,000 square kilometers. 
Russia was promised “access to the ice 
free and really open ocean.” Hitler & 
pected U. S. to “pick out of this bankrupt 
estate a few items particularly suitable 
to it.” Other countries that wanted pat 
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of the real estate would have to stop 
squabbling among themselves. 

in the new world Hitler said defi- 
sitely that he did not want to annex 
France. He warted, instead, to have a 
world coalition “of interested powers 
which would consist of Spain, France, 
Italy, Germany, Soviet Russia and Japan 
-extending from North Africa to Eastern 
Asia—of all those who wanted to be satis- 
fed out of the bankrupt British estate.” 

Hitler said that it would be 1970 or 
1980, at the earliest, before the “freedom 
of other nations” would be endangered 
by the United States. The United States, 
he insisted, was “now pursuing an imperi- 
jlistic policy. It was not fighting for Eng- 
land, but only trying to get the British 
Empire in its grasp . . . It was a matter 
f opposing any attempt on the part of 
America ‘to make money on Europe.’ 
The United States had no business in 
either Europe, in Africa, or in Asia.” 

Molotov replied at one stage that “he 
had followed the arguments of the 
Fuehrer with interest and that he was 
in agreement with everything that he 
had understood.” At the end of Hitler’s 
exposition, the Russian Foreign Minister 
‘expressed his agreement with the state- 
ments of the Fuehrer regarding the role 
ff America and England.” 

Thus, Russia took the line as long ago 
as November, 1940, that the U. S. 
pursuing an imperialistic policy and was 
interested in making money out of Europe. 

Russia’s reaction at this November, 
1940, meeting was to show skepticism 
concerning Hitler’s promises of real estate 
that he did not yet own or control. Molo- 
tov kept insisting that something be done 


Was 


about real estate actually in hand. He 
wanted to know what Hitler was up to in 
Finland, Rumania, Poland. He refused 
to get excited about promises of a future 
path to the Indian Ocean, which might 
or might not be Hitler’s to give. 

Instead, Stalin, on Nov. 26, 1940, de- 
manded things from Germany that had 
not been promised. He demanded: (1) 
immediate withdrawal of German troops 
from Finland; (2) a mutual assistance 
pact between Russia and Bulgaria, in- 
cluding bases for Russia within range of 
the Dardanelles; (3) recognition of the 
area south of Batum and Baku in the 
general direction of the Persian Gulf as 
“the center of the aspirations of the Soviet 
Union”; (4) renunciation by Japan of her 
rights to concessions for coal and oil in 
Northern Sakhalin. 

Hitler, on Dec. 18, 1940, only 24 days 
later, sent out a directive to his top mili- 
tary leaders. He said: “The German 
armed forces must be prepared to crush 
Soviet Russia in a quick campaign 
even before the conclusion of the war 
against England . . . preparations are to 
be completed by May 15, 1941.” 

Thus ended a friendship that had been 
signed and sealed on Aug. 23, 1939. 
Hitler betrayed his “partner,” Stalin, 
not Stalin Hitler. 

A shift then began in the whole di- 
rection of German-Russian maneuvering. 
Germany began to mass troops in Ru- 
mania. She occupied Bulgaria and Rus- 
sian protests grew sharper. Molotov 
pointed out that Bulgaria was to have 
been a Russian sphere of influence. By 
March, 1941, Hitler and Von Ribbentrop 
were hinting openly to Yosuke Matsuoka, 
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Japanese Foreign Minister, who visited 
Berlin, that war with Russia was close. 

Wooing of Japan now took the place 
of the wooing of Russia. Hitler no longer 
was so sure that Britain would be a push- 
over and that her Empire was to be avail- 
able for parceling out. 

Hitler said in May, 1941, that a Brit- 
ain that still was not knocked out was 
depending upon two hopes: (1) Amer- 
ican help, which Hitler now figured 
could not come before 1942 at the earli- 
est; (2) Russian entry into the war 
against Germany, which Germany was 
prepared to deal with through use of 
some 160 to 180 divisions. 

The final break came on June 21, 
1941. German troops moved into Russia 
for a campaign that did not end until 
Germany itself was crushed. In a letter 
to Italian Premier Benito Mussolini at 
this time, Hitler expressed the following 
opinions: 

“France is, as ever, not to be trusted. 
Absolute surety that North Africa will 
not suddenly desert does not exist. Spain 
is irresolute and, I am afraid, will take 
sides only when the outcome of the war 
is decided. Whether or not America en- 
ters the war is a matter of indifference, 
inasmuch as she supports our opponent 
with all the power she is able to mobilize 
. . . We have no chance of eliminating 
America. But it does lie in our power to 
exclude Russia. The elimination of Russia 
means, at the same time, a tremendous 
relief for Japan in East Asia, and thereby 
the possibility of a much stronger threat 
to American activities through Japanese 
intervention.” 

Japan entered the war on Dec. 7, 1941. 
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BERLIN ROUND TABLE: Molotov and Hitler at Berlin in 1940 when world’s real estate was parceled—on paper 
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Friendlier Ties With Spain 
As Defense Move by West 


Reported from WASHINGTON, LONDON and PARIS 


Big powers are warming up to 
Spain’s Generalissimo Franco. 

“Cold war” in Europe is tend- 
ing to make him important to 
U. S. and Russia. France and Brit- 
ain have stakes in Spain, too. 

Trend now showing up can 
mean more U. S. dollars for the 
Generalissimo, more business 
with France, more pressure from 
Russia's side. 

It's part of new rivalry for con- 
trol of the Mediterranean. 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco of 
Spain is getting along better with the 
United States and the governments 
of Western Europe. 


The U.S. Government is clearing - 


the way for the Generalissimo to get 
more U.S. dollars. The French are 
seeking to do business with him after 
two years of trying to isolate his Fas- 
cist-type Government. 

Behind these developments is the fact 
that Spain, which Generalissimo Franco 
rules, is of growing strategic importance 
to both the U. S. and Russia. 

As a result, there is a possibility—now 
remote—that eventually Franco Spain will 
be welcomed into the Marshall Plan for 
the reconstruction of Europe. Even now 
Generalissimo Franco is being treated as 
a friend by governments that sought his 
overthrow after World War IJ. 

A soldier, the Generalissimo knows 
that he still isn’t liked, because of his 
friendship with the Germans during the 
war. But he is prepared to get all he can 
out of the strategic importance of his 
country, which can control the gateway 
to the vital Mediterranean. 

What Spain wants is dollars and 
goeds from the U.S. to build up the 
country’s shaky economy. Spain hopes to 
get into the Marshall Plan. 

The 16 countries co-operating in the 
Plan agreed to keep Spain out at the 
start. But since that time things have 
changed. 

Military strategy is becoming more 
important in the “cold war” between the 
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U.S. and Russia. Generalissimo Franco 
stands to profit by this situation: 

Land power, in the event of war, 
could take the Russians through Italy, 
Germany and France. But the Russians 
might be stopped at the Pyrenees. 

Sea power is taking the U.S. deep 
into the Mediterranean to counter Rus- 
sia’s pressure on Greece and Turkey. 
To protect the U.S. stake in the inland 
sea, military strategists in Washington 
are urging that the U. S. be more friendly 
with Generalissimo Franco. 

Air power in a future war would find 
bases in Spain well protected by its patch- 
work of mountains, rivers and plateaus. 
It is not generally known that the U.S. 
still has a stake in Spain’s airfields. 

If U. S. troops had to be rushed to Eu- 
rope tomorrow, they could land on Span- 
ish airfields developed and equipped by 
Americans for American planes. General- 
issimo Franco has signed an agreement 
to this effect which is still in force. 

Purpose of the agreement, made in 
1945, was to speed the evacuation of U. S. 
troops from Europe. The Generalissimo, 
anxious to make amends for his friendship 
with the Germans, gave the U.S. the 
right to fly troops over Spain and land 
them in Spain on the way to and from the 
occupied areas. In return, U.S. Army 
technicians developed Spain’s airfields. 
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Wooing Franco still is a dangeroy 
business for most governments. Sing 
1936, when General Franco started the 
Spanish Civil War with help from Ge. 
many and Italy, Spain has been a worl 
issue. Not only the Communists, but mod. 
erates in many countries are opposed ty 
doing business with his Government, 

The United States Government is ng 
now encouraging Generalissimo Franc’; 
efforts to get into the Marshall Play, 
President Truman’s wartime statement, 
that this country does not like either Gep. 
eralissimo Franco or his Government, stil] 
stands as U.S. policy. But Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall recently has 
indicated that the U. S. Government wil] 
not stand in the way if Western Europe 
wants Spain’s co-operation. 

In Madrid, U. S. diplomats are prepar. 
ing an agreement that will enable the 
Generalissimo to buy U.S. dollars with 
part of Spain’s $111,000,000 gold hold. 
ings. The wartime allies against Germany 
agreed not to accept Spanish gold until 
all German assets in Spain were tured 
over to the allies. This matter has dragged 
since 1945. But now the U. S. is prepared 
to accept a compromise that will enable 
the Franco Government to buy raw ma- 
terials and machinery from the U. S. 

France is taking the initiative in 
patching up her quarrel with Spain. The 
French-Spanish frontier, closed by the 
French in 1946, is to be reopened. 

Franco chances of winning a place 
for Spain among nations co-operating in 
European reconstruction are improving, 

Trend is for the U.S. and Westem 
European governments to stop snubbing 
Generalissimo Franco. Instead, with an 
eye to the strategic position of Spain, 
they are inclined to get more friendly 
with the Spanish dictator. 
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The closed border along the mountain ramparts of the north may soon reopen 
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BUILDING UP THE SOVIET BLOC 


Reported from WASHINGTON, LONDON 


Anew Russian empire is grow- 
ing fast in Eastern Europe. 

Molotov Plan is jumping ahead 
of U.S. Marshall Plan, is to tie 
nations closely to Russia, exploit 
their wealth. 

Russia’s take to dete: $12,- 
000,000,000. U.S. on its side 
has poured out $15,000,000,000, 
part of it to Russian areas. 

U.S. method is to give aid, 
Russia's to exploit gains. 


Russia’s Molotov Plan for Eastern 
Europe is pushing ahead of the U. S. 
Marshall Plan for Western Europe 
and is gaining momentum. The Rus- 
sians are moving faster to tighten their 
hold on the area along their Western 
border. 

The Molotov Plan, in practice, is de- 
scribed by U.S. officials as streamlined 
imperialism, Using it, Russia is drawing 
of reparations from former enemy coun- 
tries. She is organizing companies to ex- 
ploit the industries and resources of those 
countries. She is arranging trade deals 
that bind all the nations in Eastern Eu- 
rope more closely to her. She is complet- 
ing a series of treaties that not only assure 


her dominance in the area, but are de- -- 


signed to tie the various nations to 
one another. 

Countries in the network include Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia and Albania. Dove- 
tailed with them are the Russian zones of 
Germany and Austria. Thus, the area in 
which the Russians now hold sway con- 
sists of a solid land mass that adjoins 
Russia and extends all the way from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. 

Gains made by Russia since the 
war, as the chart on page 20 shows, are 
in the form of goods as well as in power 
and territory, Estimates are that she has 
taken a total of $12,600,000,000 worth 
of goods from the former enemy coun- 
tries. These have consisted of removals, 
reparations and payment of occupation 
costs, Of the total, nearly $9,000,000,000 
ls estimated to have been taken out of 
Germany, Big quantities of machinery, 
livestock and materials have been re- 
moved from Germany by the Russians to 
cover part of the damage the Germans 
inflicted on Russia during the war. 
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Russia’s policy of extracting goods from 
her sphere is in sharp contrast to the pol- 
icy followed there and in the rest of the 
world by the United States. This country 
has advanced more than $15,000,000,000 
in nonmilitary loans and gifts since the 
end of the war. Part of these have gone 
to areas under Russian control. Now, un- 
der the Marshall Plan, the U.S. is pro- 
posing to advance additional billions in 
Western Europe, largely by gift. 

Scope of the Molotov Plan, however, 
includes much more than reparations. 
Official reports show that what Russia is 
trying to do is to create an Eastern Eu- 
ropean bloc that, in effect, will be 
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Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria. The osten- 
sible purpose of these societies is to 
promote cultural and scientific co-opera- 
tion. Actually, according to U.S. offi- 
cials, they are being used by the Rus- 
sians to spread Communist doctrine 
through youth groups and other agencies. 

Economic treaties, however, give 
Russia the strongest hold on her bloc. 
Some of these provide for barter of defi- 
nite quantities of goods. They are short- 
range and do not run for more than six 
months or a year. Others provide for lon” 
range development of resources, with 
Russia supplying part of the capital and 





part of a new Russian empire. 

A “Danubian federation 
is expected to be announced at 
some later date. When and if it 
comes, this will merely give out- 
ward form to a structure that al- 
ready is taking shape. Details now 
available for the first time show 
that this structure is being but- 
tressed by agreements of three 
kinds—military, cultural and eco- 
nomic, 

Military alliances, known as 
“treaties of friendship and mutual 
assistance,” form the foundation 
of the structure. At least 18 of 
these already are in effect and 
more are pending. First, Russia 
herself entered into an alliance 
with each of the satellite nations. 
Then Yugoslavia concluded a 
similar treaty with each of the 
others. 


4a 
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The remainder of the network LOOKS LIKE A DOUBLE TRANSFUSION 


now is in process of completion. 
Bulgaria has treaties with Albania and 
Rumania and is negotiating one with 
Czechoslovakia. Poland has treaties with 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Rumania 
has a treaty with Hungary. But Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary still are at odds, 
and other links in the network have not 
yet been forged. 

. Backing up the treaties is a system by 
which arms are standardized and armed 
forces are organized on the Russian 
model. 

Cultural treaties go along with the 
military alliances. These provide for ex- 
change of professors and students and for 
setting up cultural societies in the re- 
spective countries. For example, there is 
a Yugoslav-Bulgarian society, with head- 
quarters in Belgrade, the capital of Yugo- 
slavia. Its opposite number, a Bulgarian- 
Yugoslav society, has its headquarters in 


having a dominant voice in the control. 
Joint companies have been created in the 
former enemy countries for this pur- 
pose, the stock and the profits being di- 
vided equally between Russia and the 
government of the nation involved. In 
Rumania, companies of this type have 
monopolies on shipping, banking and 
lumber production. In Hungary, similar 
firms control aviation, Danube shipping 
and the mining of bauxite. 

A series of agreements between mem- 
bers of the bloc also is being completed. 
One, between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
lays the basis for an eventual merging of 
the two countries. They already have a, 
customs union. Joint hydroelectric proj-, 
ects are planned. Yugoslavia is to pro- 
duce Diesel tractors for Bulgaria, and 
Bulgaria is to build up a canning indus- 
try for Yugoslavia’s fruit. The two na- 
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BILLION 
WHAT U.S. HAS PUT INTO 
OTHER COUNTRIES SINCE 
THE WAR, EXCLUDING 
MILITARY AID AND COST 
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tions will act as a single unit in ay 
trade treaties with the West. 

Russia’s leverage over the forme 
enemy nations results largely from th 
goods she has been able to seize in thei; 
territory. In the joint companies, she yxy. 
ally pays for her share of the stock wit, 
goods she has received as reparations o 
with German assets she has acquired, Sh. 
can set high values on the assets she put 
up, and low values on the assets contrib. 
uted by her partners. She tries to colleg 
on any debts owed to the Germans, by 
can repudiate any debts Germany owed, 

A study by the economic staff of U,§ 
News-World Report shows that, of the 
total of $8,850,000,000 worth of goods 
Russia has taken from Germany, aboy 
$1,620,000,000 worth was removed fron 
Berlin alone, immediately after the fight. 
ing stopped. The chemical, machine-tog 
electrical, rubber, optical, automobile 
textile and plywood industries of Eastem 
Germany were largely stripped. In addi 
tion, reparations from Germany’s current 
production have totaled $1,250,000,000, 
Occupation costs paid by the Germay; 
total another $3,100,000,000. 

Rumania has yielded Russia gook 
worth $1,235,000,000, including the bulk 
of her oil and timber. Bulgaria has pw. 
vided $320,000,000; Hungary, $520. 
000,000; and Austria, $570,000,000. The 
remainder of the goods Russia has taken 
from former enemy territory has com 
from Finland and Manchuria. 

Most of the goods acquired have gon 
to Russia. But some have been allowed 
to remain in the countries that have pw- 
vided them and are being used to cor 
solidate Russia’s position there. One o 
Russia’s main aims now is to make going 
businesses out of the satellite economies 

Russia’s problems, in consolidating 
her Eastern European bloc, are comple. 

Resistance of the people forces her ts 
go slowly with Communistic measures i 
many localities. Individualism is espe 
cially strong in Hungary and Czechose- 
vakia. Also, in areas where farms have 
long been of family size, collective fam: 
ing is opposed. However, where bi 
estates are broken up and given to fam 
laborers, as in Poland, and the new fam 
units prove too small, these laborers the: 
offer little resistance to collective farming 

National jealousies also complicatt 
the picture. Hungary, for example, & 
fuses to sign a treaty with Czechosl 
vakia because of the way peasants 
Hungarian origin have been treated bj 
the Slovaks. And the Czechs, for thet 
part, do not want to be in a military ble 
that has Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito 4 
overlord. They prefer to deal direct! 
with Moscow instead. 

Lack of goods to send to the satelit 
countries prevents Russia from brings 
those countries completely within het 
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orbit. They are badly in need of ma- 
chinery and other equipment, which 
Russia is unable to supply. Therefore, 
with Russia’s approval, they are resum- 
ing their prewar trade with Western Eu- 
rope as rapidly as they can. 

Lack of currency that can serve as a 
common medium of exchange handicaps 
trade within the Russian bloc. In the 
absence Of such currency, most of the 
trading between nations consists of bar- 
ter deals. There are rumors, however, 
that Russia is preparing to make the 
ruble an international currency, and to 
set up a “ruble area” in Eastern Eu- 
rope, similar to the sterling and dollar 
areas elsewhere. In that event, the ruble 
for the first time in many years will 
have a definite value in international 
exchange. 

Political opposition to Russia and the 
Communists still is powerful in some 
countries. The Russians, taking no 
chances on losing their hold, are grad- 
ually wearing this opposition down. In 
their maneuvering, they are using the 
trials of political leaders and the activi- 
ties of secret police. Also, the presence 
of the Russian Army not far away speaks 
louder than words. Nevertheless, even 
where open opposition disappears, much 
hostility to Russia remains beneath the 
surface. 

Russia’s ultimate aim, U.S. of- 
ficials suspect, may be to absorb the en- 
tire area of Eastern Europe that she now 
controls, That would add more than 100,- 
000,000 to her population and boost the 
total to around 300,000,000. In any 
event, Russia makes it clear that, through 
her Molotov Plan, she is determined to 
keep her influence in the area supreme. 

A vital question facing the United 
States is this: What is the chance that 
the Eastern European nations can or will 
get out from under Russia’s dominance 
in the future? The men guiding U.S. 
policy believe the chance is good. There- 
fore, they are combating Russia’s influ- 
ence among those nations in every way 
they can. 

This country’s plans assume no final 
split of Europe, but the restoration of a 
big volume of trade through the “iron 
curtain.” Russia now is not trying to pre- 
vent that trade. If she does prevent it in 
the future, the whole basis of the Mar- 
shall Plan will have to be changed. 

While the U.S. is challenging Russia’s 
hold on Eastern Europe, Russia is chal- 
lenging U.S. influence in Western Eu- 
rope. The result is a test of strength, with 
the Molotoy Plan on one side pitted 
against the Marshall Plan on the other. 
The Molotov Plan already is being ap- 
plied, whereas the Marshall Plan still 
must run the gantlet of Congress. That 
puts the Molotov Plan several jumps 
ahead, 
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REPARATIONS FOR RUSSIA 
... leverage for Molotov‘s master plan 
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A DROP IN BUILDING COSTS? 


Outlook for High Prices Until Demand Eases 


A drop in costs of building a 
home is not yet in sight. 

People who plan to build at 
lower cost will wait till demand 
for homes breaks. That means 
sometime after a downturn in 
most prices and incomes. 

For 1948, building-material 
prices are to be up. So are wage 
rates. Some cost savings will 
occur. Net change is upward. 


It’s to be at least as expensive to 
build a house in the months just ahead 
as it has been in months just past. 
The trend of building costs still is up- 
ward, if at a slowed pace. 

An end to the boom, obviously, is to 
occur before there is any real cut in the 
cost of building a house. This point is 
important for those giving thought to the 
question of building when the spring 
construction season gets under way. 

A person in urgent need of a house, 
and with ability to finance its construc- 
tion at existing prices, will find that the 
cost of building in the spring will be 
only slightly higher than it is now, but 
about 14 per cent higher than in spring 
a year ago. There is more chance than a 
year ago that a house started now will 
cost no more when completed than was 
expected at the start of building. 

For the person able and willing to 
wait, there is the prospect that, over the 
next year or two, costs will be somewhat 
lower than they are at present. For a 
time, however, the trend is to con- 
tinue upward. 

A look at the important factors shows 
why: 

Materials are to cost home builders 
considerably more in 1948 than they did 
last year, on the basis of official esti- 
mates. At least two Government agencies 
are estimating that building-material 
prices in 1948 will average more than 
10 per cent above the 1947 level. Build- 
ing materials already average more than 
twice as high as in 1939. 

Lumber is costing the home builder 
more than three times as much as ‘it did 
prewar builders. Paint materials cost over 
twice as much as in 1939. Plumbing and 
heating materials are up by three fourths, 
brick by two thirds and cement by a 
third. Most of these have gone up in price 
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recently. A price cut just announced by 
one lumber producer is expected to have 
little effect on the market. Lumber, how- 
ever, is expected to drop most sharply if, 
or when, a break does come. 

Wages of building labor also are to 
be higher, on an hourly basis, in 1948. 
New contracts signed by building trades 
late in 1947 call for increases ranging 
up to 25 cents an hour. Some increases 
are expected in the still larger number of 
contracts to be signed this spring. Even 
with these increases, builders continue to 
offer wages half again as high as union 
scales to get workers from other projects. 

Home builders, thus, can count on pay- 
ing higher prices for materials and higher 
wages for labor in 1948. Other factors 
could partly offset these increases. 

Cost savings are to result from more 
efficiency in building in 1948. Postwar 
recruits to the building field—in both 
labor and management—are more ex- 
perienced than a year ago. Building crews 
are reported to be working more smoothly. 
There is more new equipment to be had. 
Productivity is rising. 

Biggest increase in efficiency could 





THE FLOW OF MATERIALS 


come from a faster flow of materials and 
a more plentiful supply of labor. Delays 
caused by shortages of materials and 
labor have been costly to builders. Any 
end to such delays, however, is to depend 
upon supplies. 

Flow of materials to building sites 
is to be expanded in 1948, for many 
items. Some increase in efficiency—and 
savings for the builder—is to result. But 
on the basis of an estimated 1,000,000 
new homes to be started in 1948, officials 
believe that the following materials may 
not be so plentiful: ; 

Lumber is to be a key material. Rea. 
son is that, if lumber is scarce, thep 
builders will demand more materials 
such as brick, concrete block, tile and 


gypsum board. A tight situation in lum. . 


ber could mean acute scarcities in these 
other materials. 

Home builders will need 11,200,000,- 
000 board feet of lumber this year, on the 
basis of official estimates. They used 
8,900,000,000 board feet last year. With 
lumber output already at boom levels, 
that 25 per cent increase may be hard to 
get without taking more lumber away 





—Black Star 


A tight situation in lumber could mean acute scarcities elsewhere 
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om other construction, and from boxing, 
crating and other uses. 

Nails also may continue to cause de- 
vs. Home builders will need 772,000 
ions of nails in 1948, against the 722,000 
ons used in 1947. If voluntary allocation 
sans being worked out by the steel in- 
dustry and Department of Commerce 
ave enough wire and rod for nails, that 
7 per cent increase may be achieved. 

Steel is used in relatively small 
amounts for other home-building mate- 
rials, but officials foresee possible trouble 
in getting enough during 1948. 

Clay products are in easier supply for 
the builder and are likely to stay that 
way in 1948, with only spot shortages 
now and then. But the expected 10 per 
cent. increase in demand for brick and 
structural tile may be low if lumber is 
dort of demand. 

Gypsum board and lath are in barely 
adequate supply, and about 13 per cent 
more of these products is to be required 
this year. Big additions to production 
capacity are counted on to fill the gap— 
again unless lumber turns up scarce. 

Cast-iron soil pipe has been selling 
in record amounts recently, to ease that 
supply problem for builders. The 1948 
demand is to be up 14 per cent. 

Plumbing fixtures will have to be 
produced in 10 per cent larger volume 
than they were last year if home builders’ 
needs are to be met. Set-asides of steel 





may be required if producers of lava- 
tories, bathtubs, sinks and water closets 
are to meet demands. 

Labor is not likely to be abundant for 
building in 1948. Officials count on the 
supply of labor continuing. about as it 
has been in relation to demand. For home 
builders, that means shortages limited to 
particular trades, to local areas and to 
short periods. 

Work force in building is expected to 
rise with demand as men formerly in con- 
struction return to that work. How many 
such workers there are is indicated by 
the fact that, at the 1947 peak, construc- 
tion employment still was 20 per cent 
below the level of 1941 and 1942. Ap- 
prentice-training programs, now turning 
out 500 to 700 journeymen a month, also 
are to swell the labor supply. 

That’s the story on the supply side of 
building. On the other side: 

Demand for housing is to con- 
tinue at a high level in 1948, barring a 
general downturn in business activity. 
That is important because builders can 
count on no big cuts in costs before 
those cuts are necessary; that is, before 
people become unwilling or unable to 
pay existing prices. 

How demand is holding up in the face 
of record prices for homes is shown by 
surveys conducted by builders them- 
selves. They indicate some weakening in 
the housing market here and there, but 





no general declines, especially not for 
new homes. 

That demand, moreover, is to be sup- 
ported by easy financing during much, or 
all, of 1948. Congress is likely to renew, 
without major changes, programs of Gov- 
ernment guarantees for building loans. 
Such loans can be guaranteed to-90 per 
cent of “necessary current costs,” which 
means building is underwritten at a high- 
cost level. 

Even if Congress does limit those guar- 
antees after March 31, a very large vol- 
ume of home building will be under- 
written this year at current costs. Guar- 
antees made late in 1947 and those to be 
made before March 31 are to underwrite 
nearly $1,500,000,000 worth of home 
building. That’s nearly a third of the 
total home building in 1947. 

Net result of these supply-and-de- 
mand situations, on the basis of official 
estimates, is to be still higher building 
costs. Persons who go ahead with plans 
to build this year will pay about 10 per 
cent more, on the average, than builders 
paid during 1947. That means a 1948 
average about 3 or 4 per cent above the 
present level. Most of that increase is ex- 
pected to occur by spring. After that, 
cost increases may taper off. 

Any real drop in costs for home build- 
ers is to wait on a falling demand for 
homes. That means no real drop until 
business and income generally turn down. 
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Land: Right to Own vs. Right to Restrict 


Wide Effect of Cases Before Supreme Cour 


Bars soon may be lowered to 
permit Negroes and other minor- 
ity groups to live in areas hitherto 
restricted. : 

U.S. Supreme Court, now 
faced with the issue, can outlaw 
or uphold covenants, or if can 
avoid a direct decision. 

Important social problems 
hang on the outcome. The result 
also could mean a drop in prop- 
erty values for some, maybe an 
increase for others. 


The right to restrict the sale or use 
of real estate is being tested in the Su- 
preme Court. Outcome of this test can 
change property rules on homes and 
neighborhoods all over the country. 

The issue is over racial covenants on 
property, often) put in deeds. These cov- 
enants limit the right to sell, use or oc- 
cupy real estate. They are conditions 
imposed by owners, at one time or an- 
other. The restrictions may run for a few 
years or forever. They often are tied to the 
land, do not expire when owners change. 

Racial covenants were aimed first at 
Negroes and Chinese, mostly. More 
recent covenants are phrased to exclude 
“persons not of the Caucasian race.” No- 
body really knows how much land is 
covered by covenants. But all students 
of it agree that the practice is widespread 
and growing fast. 

Negroes, numbering about 13,000,000, 
are the largest group to feel the confining 
effects of covenants. The housing short- 
age speeded the covenant movement, 
and increased its effects on Negroes, Jews, 
Asiatics and other minority groups. Ne- 
gro organizations have backed a legal 
fight against covenants. This fight now 
has reached the Supreme Court. 

Both sides of the covenant question 
are put into focus by four cases, being 
considered together. Specifically, the 
court will determine whether to uphold 
or reverse lower-court decisions. The 
lower courts said covenants should be 
enforced in these cases: 

In Washington, D.C., two Negroes 
bought a lot that was sold in 1906 sub- 
ject to covenant prohibiting, forever, the 
sale or rental or lease of the land to Ne- 
groes. The white owners of nearby lots, 
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included in that original coyenant, got a 
court order barring the sale. A higher 
court upheld the order. From there the 
Negroes appealed to the Supreme Court. 

In a companion case, a white real 
estate dealer sold three lots in that same 
block to Negroes. The same question, 
of enforcing the covenant, was raised. 

In Detroit, two Negroes bought a lot 
in a subdivision. The lot was covered by 
a covenant entered into in 1934 by the 
person who owned the land then. The 
covenant prohibited use or occupancy 
of the land by anyone except Caucasians 
until Jan. 1, 1960. The person who sold 
the lot to the Negroes had not signed the 
covenant. The Michigan Supreme Court 
upheld property owners who sued to 
oust the Negroes. 

In St. Louis, Negroes bought a cov- 
enanted lot. The agreement here said 
that, for 50 years from Aug. 16, 1911, 
no part of the property would be occupied 
by anyone “not of the Caucasian race.” 
The trial court said the restriction was 
not valid.. The Missouri Supreme Court, 
however, upheld the racial covenant. 

The legal issue in these cases can be 
boiled down to this one question, ac- 
cording to counsel for both sides: 

Is the action of State Courts, in 
enforcing racial covenants, a State 
action prohibited by the Fourteenth 
Amendment? This Amendment pro- 
tects U.S. citizens, regardless of 
color, from State attempts to deprive 
them of property without due pro- 
cess of law. The Amendment says 
no State may deny any person equal 
protection of the laws. 

Lawyers supporting covenants ar- 
gued that the Fourteenth Amendment 
never has been applied to private acts of 
individuals. They said the Supreme 
Court stated in a 1927 case that the 
Fourteenth Amendment relates solely to 
State action. 

The lawyers for covenants added this 
argument: There is no difference be- 
tween a price covenant and a racial cov- 
enant, in principle. A price covenant, pro- 
hibiting the building of a house costing 
less than $25,000, for example, discrimi- 
nates against poverty. 

Lawyers opposing covenants argued 
that price restrictions on land use affect 
all persons equally. Racial covenants, 
they argued, are entirely different, be- 
cause such covenants single out some 
persons for discriminatory treatment. 

The lawyers against covenants argued 
further that, if a State violates the Four- 


teenth Amendment by segregation legis. 
lation, as the Supreme Court has held 
then the State also violates the Constity. 
tion when accomplishing the same resi 
by judicial decree upholding a privat 
contract. 

Other arguments were not neglec. 
ed by either side during the two days th 
cases were argued before the Court. 

Present legal standing of covenants 
was emphasized by the supporters of the 
agreements. The record of the many g. 
tempts to have covenants thrown out by 
State courts was cited. Since 1918, the 
highest courts of 15 States and the Djs. 
trict of Columbia have stated racial cove. 
nants are enforceable, if properly phrased, 

The 15 States are: Alabama, California 
Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucly, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mj. 
souri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. Lower 
courts in Illinois, New Jersey, New York 
and Ohio have made similar decisions. 

Racial covenants of some type, thus 
apparently are legally enforceable in al 
States, pending the Supreme Cour 
decision. Courts in California, Maryland 
Michigan, Ohio and West Virginia have 
disapproved racial restrictions on the 
right to sell or lease property. But thos 
same States have upheld covenants bar 
ring Negroes and others from using or 
occupying property. 

Social effects of covenants were en- 
phasized by the opponents. The U.S. 
Government, as represented by the De- 
partment of Justice, was one of thes 
opponents, 

The Government's argument said more 
and more racial restrictions in deeds are 
reported by its housing agencies. The 
statement referred to reports that almost 
all new subdivisions around cities in the 
North and West are restricted. It noted 
an estimate that about 80 per cent 0 
Chicago’s residential land is covenanted 
Also listed was the report that, in Lo 
Angeles, a “wave” of covenants started 
when Negroes arrived in numbers during 
World War II. 

The statement said conditions at 
most acute where covenants are used t0 
surround areas where Negroes and othe 
minorities live. This prevents expansia 
into adjacent city blocks, though pop 
lation increases. Evidence of such cove 
nant patterns was found in Chicago and 
in Columbus, Ohio; Detroit, New York 
City, Philadelphia, St, Louis, and Wash 
ington, D. C. 

The Government concluded that racid 
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wvenants are causing so many housing 
ct nd other problems that the covenants 
ye a matter of public policy. Lawyers 
ior the other side said social data are not 
‘Ourt elevant in the cases before the Court. 
| What the Court decides will have 
many effects on property owners. Values 
n legis Hf houses and lots may change. Whole 
is held yeighborhoods may be opened to unex- 
onstitu- § ected changes. 
€ result § if the Court upholds covenants. 
Private # nly six of the nine Justices are con- 
jdering the covenants cases. Three of 
heglect: f ihe Justices withdrew, supposedly be- 
lays the ff cause they have property affected by 
art, ovenants. In a three-to-three vote, thus 
Venants f nade possible, the lower courts’ decisions 
S of the # ill remain in effect and covenants will 
any at- Bf stand. 
out by # Jf covenants are upheld there may be 
18, the # many new suits by owners of land that is 
he Dis- § covenanted, against persons who have nt ‘ etc " 
‘ \ g r 7 ‘ . Harris 
rb 7 ae ae oo U.S. SUPREME COURT BUILDING: A decision made here . . 
lifornia, J Covenants are violated in many cases osc 
antucky, J pow. Often the agreements carry a pen- ~~ 
1, Mis- § sty condition of some kind. If enforced FN 
, Texas, & i the letter, covenants can be used to 
Lower f force people to leave their homes, to in- 
>w York  yalidate sales, and so on. 
ecision. § ifthe Court rules against covenants. 
e, thus, fA decision reversing the lower courts in 
le in all & these cases could change, maybe destroy, 
Courts § the legal status of racial covenants. If 
aryland, § that happens, the current market value 
via have ff of some property might go up or down, 
on the depending on circumstances. 
ut those There would be new bids for houses 
nts bar § and lots in areas formerly closed to the 
ising or § mi rity groups. 

A decision watering down the cove- 
ere ell § nants would touch off a hunt for new 
ie U.S. § restrictive devices. Many variations of 
the De outright racial covenants are in use al- 
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of these Mf ready. Included are “clubs,” and corpo- 4626 SEEBALDT AVE., DETROIT 4600 LABADIE AVE., ST. LOUIS 


rations that hold land in the place of in- 
\id more ff dividual owners. The search would be 
eeds art made more difficult if the Supreme Court 
es. The @ fatly rules against legal enforcement of 
t almost § racial restrictions, even in private con- 
1s in the tracts. 
It note! § A limited decision by the Court is 
cent o a possibility, too. Lawyers already have 
enanted. ™ peculated that the district of Columbia 
in Los ses may be settled through a separate 
; started fi nuling. The arguments in those cases 
s during ff Stessed special conditions applying there. 

The Court may rule, as on occasions 
ons at ithe past, on only part of the questions 
used tof "ised in the cases. The judgment may 
nd othe Sestep the basic constitutional issue. 
xpansion The Court could even decide that more 
h popt dita are needed, and order a rehearing. 
ch cove- ff That would delay the final decision. 
ago all The outcome of this Court test is 
ow You M Maited eagerly. The Supreme Court 
4 Wash the chance to set up a new definition . 

‘B® property rights. Many millions of Harris & Ewing 

at racid ple have a personal interest in what THE 100 BLOCK ON BRYANT ST., N. W., WASHINGTON 


REPOR! te Court does. ... will affect real estate all over the country as well as these properties 
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WHY FRANC IS BEING DEVALUED 


Reported from PARIS and WASHINGTON 


French franc is being marked 
down again, getting closer to 
what it really is worth. 

This promises important ef- 
fects. England, other countries 
may have to devalue. French are 
to be in the running again for 
United States customers, may get 
more U.S. tourist trade. 

This is another step in France's 
effort to earn more dollars, to 
pay her own way, to rely less on 
U. S. loans and gifts. 


The French are in process of de- 
valuing the franc again. Effects are to 
be felt in many countries, including 
the United States. 

In France, devaluation promises 
greater earnings of badly needed U. S. 
dollars. It also promises a bolstered 
public confidence in the franc and a 
new attack on the causes of French 
inflation. 

In other European countries, especially 
in England, it means new pressure for 
devaluation of currencies that still are 
overvalued. As the franc’s exchange rate 
lowers, some of France’s competitors will 
find themselves at a price disadvantage in 
U.S. and other foreign markets. 


r 





—Black Star 
CHEAPER 
A promise of more perfume... 
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In U. S., it promises more French goods 
on store shelves, at prices that will put 
these goods in the running again for 
customers’ dollars. 

What is happening, actually, is a 
double-barreled attack on France’s des- 
perate dollar problem. 

At home, the French Government is 
trying to channel dollars out of the black 
market and into the Bank of France. 
Until now, nearly all exchanging of dol- 
lars for francs has been done in the black 
market, where a dollar was good for 345 
francs. In official exchange offices, a dol- 
lar would buy only 119 frances. Much of 
France’s real dollar wealth, thus, has been 
beyond the reach of the Government. 
Dollars that flow into the Bank of France 
are available for buying needed goods in 
the United States. 

In the U.S., the French Government 
is trying to win back lost customers, 
customers who pay in dollars for the 
goods they buy. By permitting French 
exporters to buy more francs with the 
dollars they earn, France is trying to 
whittle down export prices. At the old 
exchange rate, French prices rose so high 
that its export effort went to pieces. 

Markdown of the franc, thus, be- 
comes important to many kinds of people 
in the United States. 

Customers may soon find that French 
perfumes, wines, laces, gloves, neckties 
and other goods are within their price 
range again. Many people who bought 
French goods before the war have been 
finding recently that prices of these goods 
were almost prohibitive. For example, 
French wines that were priced about 50 
per cent higher than comparable domestic 
brands before the war are running about 
100 per cent above the domestic prices 
now. Sales of French wines have fallen 
off sharply. The same thing has hap- 
pened in other fields. French brands ac- 
counted for a smaller proportion of total 
perfume sales in U.S. stores last Chirist- 
mas than in any previous Christmas. 

Producers in U.S. may begin to feel 
the pinch of French competition again. 
In recent weeks, there has been almost 
no buying of French goods by importers 
in the United States except on long-term 
commitments. Importers have been hold- 
ing off on new orders, because a price 
break through franc devaluation has been 
generally expected. 

No flood of French goods is to be ex- 
pected overnight. By U.S. standards, 
French prices are to stay high. But the 
gap between French goods and domestic 
goods is to be narrowed. That means 


more French competition for U. S. map. 
kets. Such competition will grow if the 
French make good on other phases of 
their attack on inflation. 

Tourists are to find it easier, and some. 
times cheaper, to travel in France, The 
French Government will try to match the 
black market’s exchange rate on dollar, 
In theory, at least, a man no longer wil) 
have to go to the black market to get req] 
exchange value for his dollar, but can get 
the same rate at Government offices, 

Investors may be more inclined to put 
money into French enterprises. This 
would be especially true if the French 
were able, through devaluation and other 
measures, to restore public confidence jn 
the franc. 

Hoarding of French-owned dollars in 
the United States may be discouraged to 
some extent. Many Frenchmen now haye 
dollars in hiding in U.S. banks or invest. 
ments. Now that they are promised a bet- 
ter exchange rate, they may be encouw- 
aged to turn their dollars into francs, 
using the proceeds to buy goods in France 
for resale in the United States. 

To the French, devaluation is just 
one phase of a long-range program ot 
recovery and rebuilding. This step is nota 
cure-all. It may complicate some o 
France’s problems. But it is a direct at- 
tack on one of the country’s toughest 
problems—the famine of U.S. dollars 
It may hasten the time when France can 
rely more on her own earnings, less on 
U.S. loans and gifts. 





French Line 
EASIER 
... and less dollar trouble for tourists 
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Wash-day weather made of steel 


Itcan snow on wash-day — or rain — or sleet. 
But the wash comes out of a modern laundry dryer as 
fluffy as though hung in summer sunshine. 
Perfect wash-day weather is made in a cabinet that 
tumbles the clothes in heated air. 
The secret of the drver’s success is the 
evolving perforated drum and the special zinc-coated 
steel from which it is made. [ven tiny rust 
ots might ruin clothing, so Icading 
Manufacturers usc Armco Zinccripe Steel for the drum. 
This severe service indicates the durability Aratco 
Zinocrir can give your products. The full-weight zinc 
ating takes severe forming or drawing without breaking 





\ei/ 


or pecling. ‘Tests show Zinccrip gives 15 to 45 per cent 

greater rust protection than regular galvanized steel. 
ZINcGRIP is one of many special grades 

developed by Armco. Others include Armco Galvanized 

Painrcripe with mill-Bonderized surface that 

holds paint ... Arico Aruminizep Steel that 

resists heat and corrosion in car mufflers, space-heaters 

and other products . . . bright Armco Stainless 

for many new uses. Each has been perfected to meet 

manufacturers’ special needs. That’s why so 

many people look for the famous Armco triangle when 

they buy. The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 

Ohio. Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


NW ARMCO ZINCGRIP 





America cannot retire behind a CHINESE WALL’ 
and hope for security! 
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tt is certainly not possible for our 
country to surround itself with a 
Chinese Wall. Should we close its 


ates an i 
The I T & T, America’s largest system of -” d refuse our assistance to 
world-wide communications, sees world those nations, crippled and impov- 


peace largely dependent on world-wide | erished, who seek 
: | f 0 
cable and radio communications. Men talk- —_ sad help, we 
ing together — knowing more of one an- ould abandon them to the influ- 
other’s lives — can get together. Let peoples ence of those who 
seek to extend 


speak freely to peoples and they will them- their F 
: : own 
selves destroy the distrust which keeps ideolo 


gies and Dower 


beyond their borders.” 


men apart who should live together as 


brothers. ' 
&T ANNUAL REPORT, 1946 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


IT & T COMMUNICATIONS IT & T RESEARCH AND MANUFACTURING 


I T & T is the largest American system ( - : Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
of international communications. It in- ‘ ; J Sh research laboratories in the United States, 
cludes telephone networks in many coun- England and France, and operate 35 manus 
tries, 47,000 miles of submarine cable, Bs f te ; facturing plants in 25 countries which are 
6,600 miles of land-line connections, over a Sy Be, < contributing immeasurably to the rehabil- 
60 international radiotelegraph circuits S ¥. " itation and expansion of communications 
and more than 50 international radiotele- 2 : 03% , in a war-torn world. 

phone circuits. ; oe? 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 
THROUGH 








Worldgram 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....ROME....ATHENS.... JERUSALEM. ee 





Tension, tautness is building up throughout the whole Mediterranean area. 

Insiders in the capitals of Europe wonder whether Americans realize how 
deeply the U.S. is involved. It isn't just Greece. That's only one of the key 
spots, or headaches. A full list covers the Mediterranean waterfront. In some 
places the going is easy. In others, it's rough. It is to get rougher. 

Spain is being wooed. She controls the gateway to the Mediterranean. 

Italy leans heavily on U.S. dollars. More, many more, are scheduled. 

Trieste keeps 5,000 U.S. troops occupied. They won't go home soon. 

Greece, under American treatment, is failing to respond very well. 

Turkey asks quicker shipments from the U.S., wants Marshall Plan dollars. 

Palestine is a mess. The U.S. is searching for a quiet way out. 

Libya, it seems, is only one of a string of possible U.S. air bases. 

Egypt, if plans work out, is to provide room for British-American bases. 

On the Mediterranean itself, meanwhile, a U.S. task force of 18 Ships, plus 
planes and marines, engages in continuous maneuvers, air-surface tactics, land- 
ing procedures. British officials, at the same time, announce an over-all reduc=- 
tion in the Royal Navy. Only four battleships are to remain in active service. 








Outlines of strategy, taking form, begin to look like this: 

Western Europe is the center of the political struggle between Russia and 
the United States, the "cold war." Marshall Plan is the big battle here. 

Mediterranean is being built up as the place where a shooting war is to 
focus--if and when. This is the center of military interest. 

If the "cold war" in Western Europe freezes into some kind of truce, of ° 
balance of power between Moscow and Washington, then everybody can relax. Then, 
military defenses in the Mediterranean can go on a stand-by basis. 

But, if the "cold war" in Western Europe gets hot, if Soviet armies push 
on to the West, overrunning Germany and France, the Mediterranean becomes cru- 
cial. Air and naval forces would still have a place to fight from. 

So it's "cold war" in Europe, "hot war"--maybe--in the Mediterranean. 

It's a unigue strategy, not quite jelled yet, but definitely taking shape. 











It's harder to execute a grand strategy than to plan it, however. 

Business of wooing Spain is delicate, complicated. Franco is a canny cus-= 
tomer. To a point, he can use Soviet interest to bid up any American offers. 

Stability in Italy isn't yet in sight. U.S. optimism now is tempered by 
worry over Italian Army. Communists are getting their hooks in it, making head- 
Way among noncommissioned officers. In case of disorder, Army might dissolve. 

Soviet countermoves, tightening Moscow's strings on the Balkans, drawing 
the whole region into a compact unit, show up weakness and disunity on U.S. side 
of the line, make things just that much tougher for the Americans, 











(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Difficulties, international headaches for U.S. planners are becoming most 
acute in Greece and Palestine. Talk now is: Get in deeper, or get out. 





Worries in Greece aren't limited to fighting Communist guerrillas. That's 
relatively clear cut. Planners know who's who, and what to do about it. 

Harder fight, in a way, is inside Greece, inside the Greek Government. 

One trouble is that Greek politicians and parties don't like the idea of 
working together. They're all jockeying for power. Even members of the Greek 
Cabinet spend more time fighting one another than fighting the Communists. 

Another trouble is that Greek Government can't seem to clean house. 

U.S. idea, last September, was to lop off 15,000 civil servants. That still 
would leave more than Greece had in 1939. But the budget could be balanced. 

Greek promises, however, have collapsed. The house=-cleaning chore was too 
painful. Government employes still collect overtime pay, plus bonuses for at- 
tending committee meetings. Budget, as a result, still shows a whopping deficit. 

Inflation continues. No real cure is in sight. To U.S. dismay, Greek offi- 
cials look more and more to America to shore up the country, rebuild its cur- 
‘rency, carry through its reconstruction, and fight its wars. 

















Backstage, the mess in Palestine worries the Americans most of all. It 
could cost the U.S. its whole stake, present and future, in the Middle East. 

U.S. Support for dividing Palestine is regarded in British circles, and in- 
creasingly among American officials, as a major error in U.S. foreign policy. 

Arab hostility to Americans now will take years to change. Middle East oil, 
meanwhile, is in jeopardy. So is Moslem friendship everywhere, including India. 

Proposed solution--enforcing Palestine partition by international police 
force--makes Arabs madder, is full of trouble for the U.S. at best. 

Thought of U.S. troops policing Bagdad, for instance, is hard to take. So 
is notion of a joint Soviet-American force. Even more alarming, to Some, is 
possibility that Russia might let U.S. do the policing, and reap the harvest. 

Favored solution by more and more American officials, though not publicly 
admitted, is to give up the whole idea of partitioning Palestine. True, U.S. 
would lose face, but the loss might be Spread around, shared with others. 

Easy ways out, now that the U.S. is deep in the Mediterranean, don't exist. 

















In the political struggle for Europe, on the "cold war" front: 

Great Britain lines up openly and officially on the side of the United 
States against Russia. It's no longer a debatable question. 

What doubts there were are removed by Ernest Bevin, Britain's Foreign Min- 
ister, in his full-dress speech. He speaks for the whole Attlee Government. 

Earlier urgings of British left-wingers to cut loose from the U.S., move 
closer to Russia, are brushed aside. Old idea that Bevin might act as middleman 
between Molotov and Marshall is out. Bevin is on Marshall's team now. 

British policy from now on is to take these directions: 

Military alliances are to tie Britain closer to Belgium, Netherlands and 
Luxembourg, aS well as to France. Britain wants a key role in Western Europe. 

British troops are to stay in Greece as long as necessary. 

Anglo-American team is to push hard for a consolidated Western Europe, 
against Soviet bloc in the East, against Russian expansion, Communist meddling. 

It makes Europe easier to understand, if not to live in. 
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Setting higher standards of typing periormance 


The Remington Typewriter with Keyboard Margin Control* and its time and energy saving features 
is the delight of the typist. It allows her to turn out more work, better work, 
with a smaller expenditure of work-effort and time. With Keyboard Margin Control, 
{the latest exclusive Remington Rand feature, the typist sets margins with on-the-dot accuracy — 
with the merest flick of her fingers. And the swift, easy action of the Remington KMC 
invites her flying fingers to flow smoothly over the keyboard. The letters 
you sign and the executive reports you see are produced with effortless ease 
and perfection. There’s no reason to be satisfied with anything but 
the best ... work done on a Remington KMC typewriter. 
Call your nearby Remington Rand representative, 
Let him show you 
all the Remington KMC Plus Values ... 
the Plus Values that set higher standards 
of typing performance 


—at the lowest net cost. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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BELT OF TROUBLE still encircles much 
A of the world. Historic lines of empire, 
now cracking up, are touched with the 
death and destruction of war. 

Actual fighting is widespread. Troubles 
are serious enough to prompt Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall to tell Congress 
there is more fighting in many parts of the 
world now than existed during the height 
of World War II. 

The Pictogram of war shows where 
the shooting is, and the places that are 
kindled for trouble ahead. 

China is wasting away in civil war. Mil- 
lions of men are engaged in combat be- 
tween Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists and 
the Chinese Communists. Communists 
hold most of rich Manchuria, much of the 
coal-producing area and big sections of 
the Chinese backlands down to the 
Yangtze River. Peace is not in sight. 

Greece, caught in a civil war that is 
growing, is the hot spot of the “cold war” 
between the U.S. and Russia. British and 
American aid—and_ dollars—are being 
pumped into the Athens Government. But 
Communists on the northern borders stir 
up enough trouble to make such aid in- 
ffective. 

Palestine, a land of bombs and snipers, 
is reaching the stage of actual war be- 
tween the Jews and Arabs, fighting over 
a United Nations decision to divide the 
Holy Land between them. The big powers 
can become involved. 

India, freed by the British, has seen 
large-scale fighting between Moslems and 
Hindus. Things are quiet now between 
India and Pakistan, but more trouble is 
forecast. 

Java, where Dutch forces have been en- 
gaged with the fighters of the new Indo- 
nesian Republic, is in a truce now. But 
there have been truces before. 

Indo China is an angry scene of sporadic 
fighting between the French and the Viet 
Nam Republic. The French find it a costly 
and fruitless war. 

France, itself, is far from safe against 
trouble. Civil war might yet come, al- 
though the signs now point in the other 
direction. Communists have lost strength 
politically, but they still are strong. 

Italy, too, has been close to civil war- 
fare, and the threat is not removed. An 
election in April will be Italy’s “D Day.” 
The Communists expect to win at least a 
third of the votes. If they don't, violence 
is likely as part of their strategy to defeat 
the Marshall Plan. 

Around the world, these are the major 
trouble spots. There are others, less con- 
spicuous but equally important. In gener- 
al, they show that the shrinking of the big 
empires, British, Dutch and French, is 
leaving scars of trouble on the earth. 
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Time for 


Common Sense 
An Open Letter to The Congress of The United States 


In the next few days the Congress will be asked to consider legislation to extend the shutdown of 

American distillers. Since this involves an industry which pays annually more than two and a hal 

billion dollars in taxes, and employs directly and indirectly more than two million American workers 

we think it might be useful for you and for the public to have some of the facts about the recent 
voluntary 60-day shutdown. 


Schenley entered into the voluntary agreement-and 
has lived up to its obligations 100 per cent. 


Some American distillers did not shut down. 
The Canadian distillers did not shut down. 
The British distillers did not shut down. 


No other country in the world closed its distill- 
eries. 

For the announced purpose of providing food for 
hungry people in Europe, the shutdown has been an 
absolute, costly, and utter failure. 


The purpose of our government was to save 
wheat. We believe that not only was there no 
saving of wheat, but that wheat was actually 
lost. 

The distilling industry uses practically no wheat. 
The actual figure is less than one thousandths of one 
per cent of the total wheat crop. 

This industry uses principally corn, some rye and 
some barley malt. Most of this grain, if not so used, 
would ordinarily be fed to animals. 

Normally, we use about 2 per cent of the total corn 
crop. 


It was estimated by the President’s Food Commit- 
tee that the 60-day shutdown would save approxi- 
mately ten million bushels of grain, but actually 
little or nothing was saved because in the process of 
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distilling we return to the farmer feeds for poultry, 
hogs, dairy cattle and beef cattle which in the opinion 
of experts have an equal or greater feeding value 
than the grain we used. 


We take out only the starch. We save all the pro. 
tein and oil and add yeast. The resulting produces 
are rich in protein, vitamins, amino acids and other 
feed values. 


We are convinced that the final result is this-if 
a farmer has ten bushels of grain and sells us two 
bushels for distilling, and then feeds the eight bushels 
which he kept and the residue which we return 





him, he will get as much added weight in feeding his 
animals as he would have achieved if he had fed 
them the original ten bushels. 


We think he actually gets more. 


Suffice it to say that the benefits of a balanced diet 
have been proved over and over again for both ani 
mals and human beings. 


Our own Department of Agriculture, in numerous 
bulletins, has published many formulas for the u* 
of distillers feeds to balance animal diets. 


We admit, frankly, that the exact percentage 
feeding value which we return to the economy § 


debatable. 


You may think that instead of being more, it’ 
even as much as fifty per cent less. Let’s assume thal 
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you sincerely believe that the Luckman plan saved 
fve million bushels of corn, or less than one tenth 
of one per cent of the total grain available. 


But it wasn’t corn the government wanted to 
ship abroad. It was wheat. 


We knew that our feeds would add weight to 
cattle, but the government apparently was not in- 
terested in getting more meat. Now the Secretary of 
Agriculture tells the country that we are faced with 
aterrible meat shortage. It does get a little confusing, 
doesn’t it, gentlemen? 


In addition, we think they lost more wheat than 
they thought they saved. 


When the farmer doesn’t get our feed do you hon- 
etly believe he is going to let his poultry and hogs 
and cattle starve? 


And maybe this particular farmer hasn’t any corn. 
Maybe he has wheat. So he feeds the wheat to the 
chickens and hogs and cattle—and it was wheat that 
we wanted in the first place to ship to Europe. 


The government of every country in the world, ex- 
cept our own, has adopted the principle that distill- 
ing takes nothing away from the food economy. This 
isproved by the fact that none of these governments 
have shut down their distilleries. Surely they are not 
purposely taking food out of the mouths of starving 


people. 

England is running at capacity; Canada is run- 
ning at capacity; eleven countries which have sub- 
mitted their needs under the Marshall plan, have 
asked for grain for distilling and brewing. 


Even assuming that the shutdown saved a few mil- 
lion dollars worth of corn, let’s see what it cost: 


It completely dislocated an industry which 
pays to the Federal and State governments more 
than two and one-half billion dollars a year in 
faxes, 

It threw thousands of American workers out of 
work. We know because we alone kept more than 
one thousand on full pay. 


It increased the price of the neutral grain spirits 
now in storage in the United States more than 150 
per cent. 


It opened the door wide for foreign distillers 
and foreign workers to take over the business of 
American distillers and the jobs of American 
workers. 


We admit that these are strong statements, but we 
will prove every one of them right up to the hilt. 


There is one other fact that ought to be clarified. 
The public was told that the stocks of whiskey in the 
U. S. were adequate—that we have over 550. million 
gallons of whiskey. What we have, actually, is about 
65 million gallons of whiskey in this country which 
is four years old or older. This is about one year’s 
supply. The rest is green whiskey not yet fit to drink. 
(Government figures show what is put away—not 
what is there after evaporation and outage. ) 


This is less aged whiskey per capita than in 
any distilling country on the whole face of the 
globe. 


Now you may well ask us why we agreed volun- 
tarily to shut down when we knew all of these facts 
and had communicated them to the Luckman com- 
mittee. 


We assented because we were conscious of an ob- 
ligation to the American people, who decided in 
1933 that they would prefer to have a sound distilling 
industry with employment and taxes and govern- 
ment regulation instead of bootleggers, gunmen and 
rot-gut. They put that in our Constitution. 


So, when the call came to help hungry people, we 
wanted to contribute our share, heaped up and run- 
ning over. We knew no grain would be saved, but 
when we were told that a great sacrifice on our part 
would be a tremendous psychological contribution 
for the purpose of securing assent from others to 
make comparable sacrifices, we agreed. 


No other American industry was asked to 
make any comparable sacrifice. 


No other country asked its distillers to make 
any sacrifice. 


We think it is time for a little common sense. 


We think this whole question of the shutdown of 
distillers and the allocation of grain for restriction 
of production should be investigated by the Congress 
of the United States. Not in an hour, not in a day but 
in a full dress hearing with opportunity for all to be 
heard. Not just distillers, but the communities that 
are being ruined, the workers who are being thrown 
out of work and the farmers who have an interest in 
the feeding of their stock and the disposition of their 
products. 

We believe that the public interest would be best 
served by full disclosure of all the facts in the full 
light of day. 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
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Common Sense 
An Open Letter to The Congress of The United States 


In the next few days the Congress will be asked to consider legislation to extend the shutdown o 
American distillers. Since this involves an industry which pays annually more than two and a half 
billion dollars in taxes, and employs directly and indirectly more than two million American worker, 
we think it might be useful for you and for the public to have some of the facts about the recenj 

voluntary 60-day shutdown. 


Schenley entered into the voluntary agreement-and 
has lived up to its obligations 100 per cent. 


Some American distillers did not shut down. 
The Canadian distillers did not shut down. 
The British distillers did not shut down. 


No other country in the world closed its distill- 
eries. 

For the announced purpose of providing food for 
hungry people in Europe, the shutdown has been an 
absolute, costly, and utter failure. 


The purpose of our government was to save 
wheat. We believe that not only was there no 
saving of wheat, but that wheat was actually 
lost. 

The distilling industry uses practically no wheat. 
The actual figure is less than one thousandths of one 
per cent of the total wheat crop. 


This industry uses principally corn, some rye and 
some barley malt. Most of this grain, if not so used, 
would ordinarily be fed to animals. 


Normally, we use about 2 per cent of the total corn 
crop. 

It was estimated by the President’s Food Commit- 
tee that the 60-day shutdown would save approxi- 
mately ten million bushels of grain, but actually 
little or nothing was saved because in the process of 


distilling we return to the farmer feeds for poultry, 
hogs, dairy cattle and beef cattle which in the opinion 
of experts have an equal or greater feeding valu 
than the grain we used. 


We take out only the starch. We save all the pro 
tein and oil and add yeast. The resulting produces 
are rich in protein, vitamins, amino acids and other 
feed values. 


We are convinced that the final result is this-if 
a farmer has ten bushels of grain and sells us two 
bushels for distilling, and then feeds the eight bushel 
which he kept and the residue which we return to 
him, he will get as much added weight in feeding his 
animals as he would have achieved if he had fed 
them the original ten bushels. 


We think he actually gets more. 


Suffice it to say that the benefits of a balanced diet 
have been proved over and over again for both ani- 
mals and human beings. 


Our own Department of Agriculture, in numerou 
bulletins, has published many formulas for the us 
of distillers feeds to balance animal diets. 


We admit, frankly, that the exact percentage 0 
feeding value which we return to the economy § 


debatable. 


You may think that instead of being more, iti 
even as much as fifty per cent less. Let’s assume thi 
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you sincerely believe that the Luckman plan saved 
five million bushels of corn, or less than one tenth 
of one per cent of the total grain available. 


But it wasn’t corn the government wanted to 
ship abroad. It was wheat. 


We knew that our feeds would add weight to 
cattle, but the government apparently was not in- 
terested in getting more meat. Now the Secretary of 
Agriculture tells the country that we are faced with 
aterrible meat shortage. It does get a little confusing, 
doesn’t it, gentlemen? 


In addition, we think they lost more wheat than 
they thought they saved. 


When the farmer doesn’t get our feed do you hon- 
estly believe he is going to let his poultry and hogs 
and cattle starve? 


And maybe this particular farmer hasn’t any corn. 
Maybe he has wheat. So he feeds the wheat to the 
chickens and hogs and cattle—and it was wheat that 
we wanted in the first place to ship to Europe. 


The government of every country in the world, ex- 
cept our own, has adopted the principle that distill- 
ing takes nothing away from the food economy. This 
is proved by the fact that none of these governments 
have shut down their distilleries. Surely they are not 
purposely taking food out of the mouths of starving 


people. 

England is running at capacity; Canada is run- 
ning at capacity; eleven countries which have sub- 
mitted their needs under the Marshall plan, have 
asked for grain for distilling and brewing. 


. Even assuming that the shutdown saved a few mil- 


lion dollars worth of corn, let’s see what it cost: 


It completely dislocated an industry which 


pays to the Federal and State governments more - 


than two and one-half billion dollars a year in 
taxes. . 


It threw thousands of American workers out of 
work. We know because we alone kept more than 
one thousand on full pay. 


It increased the price of the neutral grain spirits 
now in storage in the United States more than 150 
per cent. 


It opened the door wide for foreign distillers 
and foreign workers to take over the business of 
American distillers and the jobs of American 
workers. 


We admit that these are strong statements, but we 
will prove every one of them right up to the hilt. 


There is one other fact that ought to be clarified. 
The public was told that the stocks of whiskey in the 
U. S. were adequate—that we have over 550 million 
gallons of whiskey. What we have, actually, is about 
65 million gallons of whiskey in this country which 
is four years old or older. This is about one year’s 
supply. The rest is green whiskey not yet fit to drink. 
(Government figures show what is put away—not 
what is there after evaporation and outage. ) 


This is less aged whiskey per capita than in 
any distilling country on the whole face of the 
globe. 


Now you may well ask us why we agreed volun- 
tarily to shut down when we knew all of these facts 
and had communicated them to the Luckman com- 
mittee. 


We assented because we were conscious of an ob- 
ligation to the American people, who decided in 
1933 that they would prefer to have a sound distilling 
industry with employment and taxes and govern- 
ment regulation instead of bootleggers, gunmen and 
rot-gut. They put that in our Constitution. 


So, when the call came to help hungry people, we 
wanted to contribute our share, heaped up and run- 
ning over. We knew no grain would be saved, but 
when we were told that a great sacrifice on our part 
would be a tremendous psychological contribution 
for the purpose of securing assent from others to 
make comparable sacrifices, we agreed. 


No other American industry was asked to 
make any comparable sacrifice. 


No other country asked its distillers to make 
any sacrifice. 
We think it is time for a little common sense. 


We think this whole question of the shutdown of 
distillers and the allocation of grain for restriction 
of production should be investigated by the Congress 
of the United States. Not in an hour, not in a day but 
in a full dress hearing with opportunity for all to be 
heard. Not just distillers, but the communities that 
are being ruined, the workers who are being thrown 
out of work and the farmers who have an interest in 
the feeding of their stock and the disposition of their 
products. 


We believe that the public interest would be best 
served by full disclosure of all the facts in the full 
light of day. 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
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Rise of Dr. Keyserling, New Deal Veteran, as Presidential Advise, 
... Political Assets and Liabilities of Justice 


> Leon H. Keyserling, a cheerful econ- 
omist with a New Deal background, has 
become a main prop of President Tru- 
man’s election-year program. More and 
more frequently, Dr. Keyserling is re- 
ferred to as the new idea man of the 
White House. 

Political necessities are pushing the 
President to the leftward. He has sur- 
rounded himself, however, with conserv- 
ative advisers. In this plight, he tums 
to Dr. Keyserling, the only New Deal- 
rooted liberal who remains in high Ad- 
ministration circles. 

Dr. Keyserling’s ideas find expression, 
first of all, through the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. He is one of 
CEA’s three embattled members. The 
three differ and argue over many points. 
But Dr. Keyserling, 40, pudgy, fluent 
in both speech and ideas, has a knack 
for working out compromises. His own 
ideas, however, usually remain at the 
core of CEA recommendations. And, like 
other Council members, he is asked for 
individual advice. He also is on close 
terms with Mr. Truman’s assistant and 
speech writer, Clark Clifford. 

The circumstances all direct attention 
to Dr. Keyserling. By choice, he stays in 
the background, and his career and rise 
in Government councils have gone un- 
noticed for the most part by the public. 

Economist's development. Dr. Key- 
serling was one of the first of the enthusi- 
astic young intellectuals to be drawn to 
Washington by the New Deal. He arrived 
in 1933, and received his indoctrination 
on the legal staff of Henry Wallace’s Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, Pre- 
viously, after a boyhood in the South, he 
had studied law at Harvard and econom- 
ics at Columbia. 

His stay in AAA was brief. Senator 
Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
called him to the Capitol as his secretary 
and legislative assistant, and Dr. Key- 
serling began learning the practicalities 
of congressional politics. He has: retained 
a shrewd sense of political realities. 

New Deal law writer. In the Sena- 
tor’s office, Dr. Keyserling was busy help- 
ing to carve such New Deal legislative 
cornerstones as the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and the U.S. Housing Act of 
1937. The latter set up the U.S. Hous- 
ing Authority, He moved into that agency 
and eventually became its General Coun- 
sel and Deputy Administrator. 

But he continued to help Senator Wag- 
ner write housing legislation, and _ is 
credited with having sold the conserva- 
tive Senator Robert A. Taft on what be- 
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came known as the Wagner-Ellender-Tatt 
Housing bill, a still-pending measure cov- 
ering slum clearance, urban redevelop- 
ment, low-cost public housing and loans 
for private construction. 

Prize economist. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Keyserling won a $10,000 second prize in 
the Pabst centennial contest for the best 
and most practical solution for the post- 
war employment problem. He urged an 
American economic committee, similar to 
the present CEA, that should lay down 
the goals of production and income dis- 
tribution, and outline the means of at- 
taining them. 

“The achievement of full employment,” 
he wrote, “is predominantly a task for the 
system of American enterprise . . . work- 
ing in a democratic environment which 
encourages collective bargaining by all 
groups and discourages restrictive monop- 
olies by any. The Government . . . should 
integrate spending, taxing, and regula- 
tion with an American economic policy, 


—Black Star 
LEON H. KEYSERLING 
A rosy future—with an “‘if’’ 


Douglas—If He’d Run 


measuring their long-term ettect upon all 
employment, and using them primarily a 
incentives to full employment . . . instegd 
of just using them to cure economic mal 
adjustments after they occur.” 

Dr. Keyserling’s ideas tound their ye. 
Hection in the Full Employment bill 
which Congress whittled down to th 
Employment Act of 1946. It set up th 
CEA, and Dr. Keyserling was appointed 
to it. 

CEA group. With him were named 
Dr. Edwin C. Nourse, a conservativeh 
inclined economist from the Brookings 
Institution, and Dr. John D. Clark, ap 
old-fashioned trust-busting liberal fro 
the West, who had denounced most of 
the New Deal. 

Hot disputes among these three men 
of dissimilar views were predicted from 
the start, and have developed. Often D; 
Keyserling’s ideas lie somewhere between 
those of Dr. Nourse and Dr. Clark and 
furnish a natural meeting place. Added 
to that is the fact that Dr. Keyserling js 
both tactful and forceful in conversation, 
The result often is said to be a compro- 
mise based on the Keyserling views. 

Thus far, the Council always has been 
able to reach unanimous recommenda- 
tions. After that has been done, the three 
forget their differences and close ranks to 
defend the ensuing presidential proposals 
stanchly. That is what they are doing 
now, 

Prominence. Dr. Keyserling dislikes 
the current articles about his emergence 
as the top Truman brain-truster and pre- 
fers to insist that his influence is no 
greater than that of his colleagues, 

He denies, for example, a current story 
that the President’s $40-individual-tax- 
cut proposal was his own idea. But it was 
similar, he says, to the Council’s recom- 
mendations to the White House. 

For the rest, Dr. Keyserling reserves 
his words for the President and his CEA 
colleagues. But those who know his views 
say they run like this: 

Taxes. Mr. Truman’s $40 tax reduc- 
tion would provide a needed lift for low 
income folk, without necessarily being 
inflationary. According to this opinion, 
it would counteract the present tendenc\ 
to use savings and borrowings for current 
spending and taxes. It also might soften 
demands for wage increases. although 
such increases probably are to be ex 
pected. 

Any inflationary effect of the tax cul 
would be offset if accompanied, as the 
President proposed, by increased corpo- 
ration taxes. This would be particularh 
true if the excess-profits tax were i0- 
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sed, as that tax is harder to pass on to 
jstomers than other corporation levies. 
“Recession and depression. Dr. Key- 
giling is less worried about a recession 
gmetime in the year or so ahead than 
pout a depression developing in the 
“js The theory is that the recession 
yobably would be less severe than the 
es that followed the first World War 
it the depression could be a calamity. 

But there is time to prevent a serious 
lepression. It will take, however, a close 
djustment between the decisions of pri- 
vite enterprise and the decisions of Gov- 
mment, to the end that the flow of 
jcome to consumers shall keep pace with 
creased output. When production runs 
head of buying power, trouble develops. 
The present situation is regarded as a 
creeping inflation that does not require 
irastic measures. It cannot go on forever, 
it it is good psychologically for the 
worker to receive fat pay envelopes, even 
hough inflation has reduced their value. 

The low income group, with which Dr. 
Kevserling always is much concerned, 
cannot protect itself against economic 
wrations. So the idea is that its interests 
must be protected by others. Drastic 
measures that might bring abrupt de- 
fation could do this group more harm 
than good, Consequently, any controls 
must be carefully chosen after a full study 
of their possible results. 

Over the years. Dr. Keyserling has 
ideas for the long pull that depend prin- 
cipally on the development of a public 
psychology that will permit a new rela- 
tionship between Government and _busi- 
ness, with both working together to attain 
carefully selected goals of production and 
income distribution. The trust-busters 
need new ideas. Concentrations of in- 
dustry can be used under Government 
supervision to stabilize rather than exploit 
the economy. 

Under the conditions he lays down, he 
foresees a rosy picture for America, a pic- 
ture of an increasing standard of living, 
increased comforts and increased leisure. 
But, if the picture is too rosy, no one 
knows it better than he, for he also under- 
stands the practical difficulties that lie in 
the way. 





JURIST‘S POLITICAL LURE 


William O. Douglas, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, is in the 
headlines again as a Democratic vice- 
presidential possibility. The politicians of 
the party are trying persuasion on Justice 
Douglas for a second time. Meanwhile, 
he has been making speeches on civil 
liberties and the necessity that Govern- 
ment protect the interests of the small 
people, It all is causing many to wonder 
Whether Mr. Douglas would be willing 
to leave his Supreme Court post to run 
for Vice President under Mr. Truman. 

The answer, according to those who 
know Mr. Douglas, is a flat “No.” But the 
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Douglas name will be “men- 
tioned” often before the Dem- 
ocratic Convention meets. 

As bait for liberal votes, 
numerous party leaders think, 
Mr. Douglas would have a 
strong appeal. His name and 
his activities are inseparably 
linked with those of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and the New 
Deal. His nomination would 
provide a link between the 
Truman Administration and 
New Deal supporters who 
have strayed away from the 
Truman standard. An offset 
would be created for Henry 
A. Wallace’s third-party ap- 
peal for liberal support. He 
would be presented as from 
the West, Washington State, 
and that, too, would have po- 
litical advantages. 

Justice Douglas’s home- 
spun, blunt-spoken personal- 
ity, and his Alger-boy career 
—the son of a penniless itin- 
erant preacher who beat his 
way East, got his own educa- 
tion and reached the Supreme 
Court at the age of 40—are 
in the standard American 
political tradition. 

Trouble over the nomina- 
tion would arise inevitably, 
however. Mr. Douglas is un- 
acceptable to the conserva- 
tive Democrats of the South, 
whose opposition was im- 
portant in blocking Mr. Wal- 
lace’s nomination for the Vice 
Presidency in 1944. Senator . 
James O. Eastland, of Mis- 
sissippi, recently asserted there would 
be a fight if Mr. Douglas’s name were 
presented. 

The Southerners dislike Mr. Douglas’s 
liberalism, in the first place. Further, he 
has scarcely endeared himself to them 
through court decisions upholding the 
rights of Negroes to equal educational 
and other privileges in the South. 

In a speech that attracted little at- 
tention until days later, Mr. Douglas had 
this to say: 

“The nation is healthy only if its people 
are strong. The state must concern itself 
with their economic disasters. For the 
greater share of their troubles are due not 
to laziness but to economic forces beyond 
their control . . . The powers of Govern- 
ment should be directed to protect them 
in their struggle to survive and in their 
efforts to live in dignity and share the 
fruits of freedom.” 

Principally, however, the address was 
a fighting defense of civil liberties and 
an exposition of the Bill of Rights as 
“designed for the protection of all people 
whatever their race, creed or political 
faith.” It included also a denunciation 
of lawyers and newspaper editors who 
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—OUTDOORS AFTER A WASHINGTON SNOWFALL 
. can he be lured into a political arena? 


stand aside when civil liberties are in- 
fringed, for fear of losing clients or 
advertising. 

But however much the address might 
have had the ring of campaign oratory, 
it was not so intended. Mr. Douglas had 
been irked at a lawyer who, during a 
social gathering, urged that something 
be done to promote civil rights and pro- 
tect minorities against temporary hysteria, 
but added he could not do so for fear of 
offending clients. 

Actually, Mr. Douglas very much 
likes his work on the Supreme Court. He 
is a studious worker, and, in the present 
term, up to January 26, he wrote six of 
the Court’s 27 majority or unanimous 
opinions. Lawyers consider that a high 
proportion. Meanwhile, he dissented only 
once, which is below his average. 

On the whole, he considers his Court 
job vastly more important and interesting 
than the Vice Presidency. He made that 
clear in 1944, and may be expected to do 
so again if talk of his nomination con- 
tinues. The Presidency itself, however, 
probably would be something else again. 
He is young, 49, and beyond 1948 there 


is 1952. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, The ge 


other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecast Nati 





THE ONLY HOPE FOR RUSSIA—AND FOR US 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


There is nothing new in the official revelation that 
Russia conspired with Hitler from 1939 to 1941. 

There is nothing new either in the proposal of For- 
eign Secretary Bevin of Great Britain that the west- 
ern states of Europe join together to oppose the 
eastern bloc being formed by Russia. 

We see in these international facts of life the deal- 
ings of two totalitarian states with each other in 1939, 
and we see the counter-offensives in 1948 of one group 
of nations trying reluctantly by the balance-of-power 
method to checkmate the other. 

This has all happened before. Tyranny and despot- 
ism have prevailed periodically in centuries of time— 
and so have the revolutions that have brought free- 
dom from bondage. 

What we are witnessing today are the direct conse- 
quences of a deteriorated civilization. 

Nazi Germany was a phenomenon that has re- 
curred from time to time in human history. Its coun- 
terpart—communistic totalitarianism—is part and 
parcel of the same thing. 

We need to analyze the circumstances that permit 
totalitarian dictatorships to flourish. We marvel that 
one man should have been able to get control of the 
German people. We marvel now that the Politburo— 
an oligarchy—should, even after the most horrible 
war in history, maintain control over the largest num- 
ber of human beings ever held under such discipline. 

How do these phenomena happen? What is there 
that makes a vast people so helpless? What are the in- 
sidious influences that lead up to a state of national 
enslavement? 

By penetrating the causes, we may come closer to 
prescribing the cure—the way out. 


A government-managed economy: First of all, 
the problem of a large population presents its chal- 
lenge. As people become more numerous, the question 
of food and clothing and the necessities of life is less 
and less a matter of individual opportunity. Economic 
forces come into being with which the average man 
cannot cope, and he yields to government as his pro- 
tector as well as his representative. 

We are battling in America today against inflation. 


——.. 


There is a staunch unwillingness on the part of many 
to entrust to government the problem of running ou 
economy. There are others already acquiescent in any 
or every plan that turns the whole thing over to the 
government to manage. 

Thus last week a theoretical blueprint for running 
the world by managed economy was presented by 
Bernard M. Baruch, an elder statesman of experience 
in two world wars. But the Baruch plan becomes 
meaningless and fruitless in an age where the funda. 
mental job of developing a trustful relationship be. 
tween the people and their government is neglected. 

Certainly the world can be managed as a unit, and 
certainly any plan for coordinating the economic 
forces of our times, both inside and outside the coun- 
try, will appeal in the abstract to anyone who ob- 
serves the warring groups inside and outside our 
borders. 


Moral resources: The blueprints of perfection are 
valuable in pointing up ultimate objectives and mile. 
stones that we may hope some day to reach. 

Unless, however, there is a new approach and a new 
spirit among peoples, the managed economy of gov- 
ernment—whether of the so-called free and voluntary 
kind or of the dictatorial, socialist type—is doomed 
to failure. 

The great test of human behavior lies in self- 
restraint, self-denial and voluntary cooperation. 

Many of us lose faith in methods of volition and 
veer toward coercion because we are impatient of re- 
sults and dislike to do things the hard way. 

The hard way is to tackle the spiritual and moral 
resources of a nation and to recognize that material- 
ism cannot provide the answer. 

What is wrong with Russia was wrong with Ger- 
many—an abandonment of the spiritual for the mate- 
rialistic. 

There can, therefore, be little hope for improvement 
in world affairs until there is an improvement in the 
spiritual quality of the various nations of the world 

In Germany the decline of spiritual strength oc- 
curred despite the presence of a church-going mem- 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
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bers of sectarian faiths were blameless and the pagans 
who ruled Germany were alone guilty. It means that 
the spiritual influence of the minority was itself weak. 
The time to have saved Germany was before Hitler 
conquered the government. Revolt against totalitar- 
janism is never impossible, but it is difficult and for 
long periods of time impracticable. 

Revolt against bondage is, on the other hand, in- 
evitable. It is difficult today for the Russian people to 
throw off the yoke of dictatorship. But tomorrow they 
inevitably will. They can come to it by violence or 
they can come to it through the orderly processes of 
popular action slowly but surely forced on an out- 
numbered and circumscribed oligarchy. 

History records many a bloodless revolution oc- 
casioned by the rise of an overwhelming public senti- 
ment. The ingredients of that kind of force are not 
quickly mobilized. They take time and, most of all, 
require absolute conviction to the point of martyrdom. 

It is our duty not to accept the doctrine of the in- 
evitability of war with Russia but to accept instead 
the doctrine of the inevitability of revolt inside Russia. 


Offering friendship to the oppressed: The people 
of Russia will rebel against their own rulers when they 
really perceive in the western world friendship instead 
of hostility, and when they note in our behavior a turn 
away from materialism. 

The danger today is that the Russian people will be 
consolidated by appeals to patriotism, by the prop- 
aganda of fear and distrust of the western world. It 
is our task to transport our thoughts and ideals to the 
Russian people and their neighbors by every device of 
communication that is available. There is no Maginot 
Line of censorship and no “iron curtain” that cannot 
be penetrated. 

This does not mean mere propaganda of politics. 
It means an expression of true friendship toward the 
oppressed peoples of the-world whom we must recog- 
nize as confined against their will. 

Are we likely to be persuasive, however, when we 
ourselves need to be regenerated? Can we, with our 





mem- 
mem- 





characteristics of materialism sticking out on all sides, 
approach other peoples and gain their confidence? 






Spiritual as well as material resources must be used in bringing peace to the 
world—Dictatorship and tyranny rise when solution of all economic prob- 
lems is left to government—Peoples inevitably revolt against bondage. 


Jesus taught by example. Can America set an ex- 
ample? 

We have in the Marshall Plan an opportunity to be 
generous and helpful but we have also an opportunity 
to be careless and imprudent. It would be a mistake 
to spend billions simply to strengthen one economic 
bloc as against another. We must boldly plan for a 
united Europe and offer constantly to the Russian 
people opportunities for participation. 


Why not a “Spiritual Plan’’? Much is being said 
about food and capital goods, grants and loans. Little 
is being said about the importance of carrying to Eu- 
rope expressions of cultural and moral purpose. Our 
intellectuals—so many of whom are busy devising 
ways and means of assisting us toward state social- 
ism on the theory that peoples are too numerous to 
govern themselves—could help by re-emphasizing 
the philosophies of human freedom. 

What the peoples of Europe need is a sign that we 
who have food in abundance and material resources 
are interested above all in the resurrection of human 
dignity—in the reconstruction of the individual as the 
unit of governmental action. For without the volun- 
tary cooperation of reborn individuals, there can be 
no rebirth of nations. 

Hope for Russia as well as for America lies in intro- 
ducing the spiritual power of the individual as the 
greatest force that can be mobilized against war. 

Its practical application begins at home. Its influ- 
ence can sweep the world as leadership is provided in 
democratic countries. Russia is not an irreligious 
country. No country ever does deteriorate to the 
point where its salvation is beyond human effort. We 
must become convinced that what Russia needs is 
spiritual and moral help, and the first step toward 
that result is to purge ourselves of the hates and dis- 
trusts that fill our hearts with bitterness. 

While the Marshall Plan and the Baruch Plan and 
the political and economic plans are bandied about, 
surely there must be a Spiritual Plan to bring to each 
other in this world of darkness the bright light of hu- 
man respect, human understanding and, above all, 
human fellowship. 
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DRIFT TOWARD CRISIS IN COAL 


Expected Lewis Demand for Bigger Royalty 


It's time again to keep an eye 
on John L. Lewis. A coal strike 
before midyear cannot yet be 
ruled out. 

This year, Mr. Lewis wants 
pensions for his miners. If he gets 
them, coal prices will go higher. 

Miners now are digging coal 
at a fast rate, but a strike, if it 
comes, will begin to hurt within 
a short time. 


This country’s annual crisis in coal 
is building up to a spring or summer 
showdown as industry strives to pro- 
duce its way out of inflation. Decisions 
made by the miners’ leader in the 
weeks ahead will have a vital effect 
upon most of U.S. business. 

Threat of a strike by April 1 is 
possible. The present contract between 
the industry and the United Mine Work- 
ers permits either side to end the agree- 
ment upon 60 days’ notice; otherwise 
it expires automatically on July 1. If 
Mr. Lewis wants the showdown to come 
on April 1, a traditional contract-termi- 
nation date in the industry, he will have 
to notify the mine operators by Feb- 
ruary 1. If he makes no move in the 
immediate future, he is expected to wait 
until July 1 to open the contract. 

The Government, under powers 
granted by the Taft-Hartley Act, may 
try to avert a strike by injunction, if Mr. 
Lewis and the operators fail to reach 
agreement by negotiation. At best, how- 
ever, if there is no agreement between 
the union and the operators, the Govern- 
ment can delay a strike for only 80 days 
after an injunction is granted. This is the 
maximum mediation period provided by 
the new law. 

Even with the Taft-Hartley law, a 
strike in coal may not be an easy thing 
to stop. There is nothing in the law to 
prevent an unofficial strike, with the 
miners as individuals staying away from 
work without an order from Mr, Lewis. 
It is customary for miners to work only 
when a contract is in force, and there 
is evidence that Mr. Lewis and the op- 
erators are not going to have an easy 
time in working out new terms. 

The Lewis demands, though not yet 
announced, are expected to include a 
pay raise plus a sharp boost in the 
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royalty now paid by operators into the 
miners’ welfare fund. Mr. Lewis wants 
pensions for miners, a plan that would 
cost millions of dollars a year. The pres- 
ent royalty of 10 cents a ton on coal dug 
by union miners will not be sufficient 
to finance the plan, which calls for pay- 
ments of $100 a month to miners who 
reach the age of 60. To pay for such a 
plan, the industry estimates that the 





coal miner who has died since May 2]. 
1946, when the fund started. Other bene. 
fits are granted in hardship cases, mainly 
where disabled miners are not getting 
enough money from State workmen’. 
compensation payments, 

Source of these welfare benefits is the 
$24,000,000 fund collected during the 
period of Government operation of the 
mines. The fund, which was financed by 
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AGAIN THE MAN TO WATCH 
John L. Lewis will pick the time and terms for a showdown 


royalty assessment would have to be 
raised to 40 or 50 cents a ton. 
Pensions for miners, if won by Mr. 
Lewis, will strengthen his hold on the 
union at a time when Mr. Lewis is threat- 
ened with loss of his union-shop agree- 
ment in the industry. He will lose the 
union shop this year unless he ends his 
boycott of the NLRB by signing affidavits 
disavowing Communism. The Taft-Hart- 
ley law requires NLRB elections before 
union-shop agreements can be entered 
into or renewed. The prospect of pen- 
sions, however, would tend to keep 
miners in the union to get the benefits. 
The pension system also would tend to 
reduce the number of miners, against the 
dav when demand for coal drops off and 
unemployment returns to the coal fields. 
Thousands of older miners would retire 
every vear under the pension plan 
Payments to miners from the 
union’s welfare fund up to now total 
about $6,000,000. These include pay- 
ments of $1,000 to the family of every 


a royalty of 5 cents a ton, now has a 
balance of about $18,000,000. 

A new welfare fund, set up by the 
agreement of last July, has not been 
merged with the fund from the Gover- 
ment-operation period. This new fund, 
already much larger than the old one, is 
not yet paying benefits because the trus 
tees have not been able to agree ona 
schedule of benefits. 

The pension idea will be a big issue 
when Mr. Lewis files his demands. If he 
wins a larger royalty on coal, the added 
cost will be tacked on to coal prices, gi\ 
ing another boost to the inflationary cycle 

Effects of a coal strike this spring 
or summer would be felt within a short 
time by many industries. Steel mil's 
which need a special type of coal, are 
using fuel at a fast rate. Some probabh 
would be forced to close soon after @ 
strike began. A steel shutdown would 
slow up production of autos and all other 
products using steel. 

Industrial stockpiles of coal now total 
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Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations 
Sunday afternoons, 5:00 to 6:00 p.m., E.S.T. 
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BUILT STRONGER TO LAST LONGER 


Star-spangled NEW! 


Excitingly MODERN! 


. » » Strikingly DIFFERENT! 


You'll find Ford Bonus Built 
Trucks for’48 brand-spanking 
new! New engines! New cabs! 
New axles! New brakes! New 
steering! New clear through! 

With this newness comes 
the world’s best truck know- 
how. We’ve built more trucks 
than anyone else! There are 
more Ford Trucks on the road 
today than any other make! 
That’s proof we’ve got the 
know-how. We’ve packed it 
into the new Ford Bonus Built 
Trucks for ’48! 

Every Ford Truck is built 
extra strong in every vital 


part. We call this Bonus Built 
construction. It pays off in 
two big ways. First, it takes 
our trucks out of the rut of 
extreme specialization. It 
makes them good all-around 
workers on a wide range of 
jobs. Second, it makes our 
trucks last longer. Life insur- 
ance experts certify proof that 
Ford Trucks last up to 19.6% 
longer. 

See the new Fords for ’48! 
They’re at your Ford Dealers’ 
now! 


*BONUS: “Something given in addition to what 
is usual or strictly due.’’— Webster's Dictionary 








SIX YEARS OF NEWNESS 
PACKED INTO ONE 


2 NEW BIG JOBS! Biggest Ford Trucks ever 
built! Up to 21,500 Ibs. G.V.W.! 145 H.P. 
engine! Up to 10.00-20 tires! 

NEW MILLION DOLLAR TRUCK CAB with 
living room comfort! Biggest contribution to driver 
comfort in 20 years! New 3-way air control. New 
coach-type seats. New Level Action cab suspension! 
3 NEW ENGINES! A new Six, two new V-8’s! 
Most modern engine line in the truck field! Up 
to 145 H.P.! High turbulence combustion chambers! 
New Loadomatic ignition! 4-ring pistons! 

OVER 139 CHASSIS-BODY COMBINATIONS! 
Widest job coverage in Ford Truck history! Cab- 
Over-Engine and conventional chassis! Panel, 
Pickup, Express, Stake and Platform bodies! 
G.V.W. ratings 4,700 ibs. up to 21,500 Ibs. 








INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE...FORD TRUCKS LAST UP TO 19.6% LONGER! 
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around 50,000,000 tons, about one 
month’s supply, over all. Stocks of coal 
have been increasing in recent months, 
because miners, aided in some mines by 
new machinery, dig more coal per man in 
an eight-hour day than they formerly dug 
in a nine-hour day. Production now is 
around 18,000,000 tons a week. 


APRIL’S IMPORTANCE 
TO WAGE PATTERN 


April is shaping up as a month of de- 
cision on wages. The third-round pattern 
is likely to develop from negotiations in 
several big industries that begin or end 
about that time. 

The wage timetable follows, aside 
from the situation in coal, which is dis- 
cussed above. 

In the railroad industry, the Engi- 
neers, Firemen and Switchmen have 
threatened a strike for next week, but 
have made it clear that the strike will be 
delayed to permit a presidential emer- 
gency board to offer recommendations. 
This would delay a walkout until April 
at least. Alvanley Johnston, head of the 
Engineers, was a leader of the brief 1946 
railroad strike, but he and the other 
leaders are expected to compromise this 
time without a strike. 

These. three unions are demanding 
rules changes other than those granted 
to two other operating brotherhoods. A 
pay increase of 30 per cent also is sought. 
The other operating unions and 17 non- 
operating groups earlier accepted a pay 
increase of 15}: cents an hour. 

In steel, a policy committee of CIO 
Steelworkers will meet in February to 
ratify demands to be filed by Philip 
Murray as the union’s president. Nego- 
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WALTER REUTHER 
His auto workers seek pensions 
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tiations will take place in April. Under 
the present contract, however, there can 
be no strike before May 1, 1949. 

In autos, negotiations between Walter 
Reuther, president of the CIO Auto 
Workers, and General Motors Corp. are 
due to start early in March. They prob- 
ably will not reach a crisis stage before 
April. UAW is asking a raise of 15 cents 
an hour, plus 10 cents an hour to finance 
a pension system, plus 5 cents for a 
health and medical insurance program. 
Left-wingers in UAW are attacking Mr. 
Reuther for revising demands after the 
union’s executive board -had voted for 
a raise of 25 cents an hour and an addi- 
tional 5 cents for insurance. A conference 
of delegates from General Motors locals 
voted to add the pension demand. 

In the telephone industry, pay de- 
mands also will be filed soon, and nego- 
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PHILIP MURRAY 
His steelworkers are pledged to peace 


tiations are likely to reach a climax about 
April. This time, however, officials of the 
independent Communications Workers 
of America declare that they will not 
demand industry-wide bargaining. This 
demand prompted a_ strike last 
when telephone companies insisted upon 
bargaining on a local-company basis. 


STRIFE WITHIN ClO 
OVER WALLACE VOTE 


A “cold war” within CIO between left 
and right-wing groups, is expected to fol- 
low the action of C1O’s executive board in 
rejecting the third party of Henry Wal- 
lace. No break-up of CIO, however, seems 
to be in the cards for the near future. 

The prospect appears to be as fol- 
lows: 

Left-wing leaders in about a dozen 
CIO international unions probably will 


year, 
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ALVANLEY JOHNSTON 
His railroaders want 30 per cent raise 


seek to put their unions on record fo 
Mr. Wallace, in defiance of official Cl0 
policy. These unions have well below; 
million members out of CIO’s claimed 
6,000,000. The only large union in th 
left-wing group is CIO’s Electrical Work- 
ers, with about 600,000 claimed members 

No withdrawal from CIO apparently 
is contemplated by these unions, at leas 
until after the November election. The 
want to stay inside CIO to try to swing 
rank-and-filers to Mr. Wallace and t 
cause confusion if CIO officially endorses 
President Truman at a later date, as is 
expected. CIO President Philip Murray is 
not expected to expel the left-wing 
unions. If some of the unions later with- 
draw from CIO, right-wing unions prob- 
ably will capture some of the withdraw- 
ing unions’ locals. 

Internal fights in several of these lett: 
wing unions are likely to be intensified 
by this open break. Right-wingers wil 
accuse the leftists of violating offal 
CLO policy and supporting the Commv- 
nist Party line. Mr. Murray is expected 
to give assistance to right-wing revolts 
now that the leftists are openly defying 
him, 

A roll call of the far-left leaders in 
CIO is provided by the vote ou Mr, Wak 
lace. This roll call includes Albert J. 
Fitzgerald and Julius Emspak, of the 
Electrical Workers; Grant W. Oakes. 
Farm Equipment Workers; Donald Her 
derson, Food and Tobacco Workers; Bet 
Gold, Fur Workers; Morris Pizer, Fur 
ture Workers; Harry Bridges, Longshore: 
men; Hugh Bryson, Marine Cooks; James 
Durkin, Office Workers, and Michael ] 
Quill, Transport Workers. Their unions 
are likely to end up in the Wallace camp. 

Another who voted for the third patty 
is Ferdinand Smith, secretary of the Ne 
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ABRAM FLAXER 
A hedge toward the right? 


tional Maritime Union. This union, how- 
ever, is split on the issue, with its presi- 
dent, Joseph Curran, supporting Mr. 
Murray’s position, 

Failure of Abram Flaxer, president of 
the United Public Workers, to take a 
stand on the Wallace issue came as a 
surprise. Mr. Flaxer has been considered 
a left-winger in CIO. He abstained from 
voting on the resolution, as did John 
Clark, head of the left-wing Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. Internal fights on 
the Communist issue in both unions may 
have caused them to abstain. 

Removal of Mr. Bridges as CIO 
regional director for northern California 
may be ordered later. Mr. Bridges is tak- 
ing a leading part in support of the third 
party, although CIO regional directors 
are supposed to follow CIO’s official line. 
Mr. Murray can fire Mr. Bridges from 
the director's post, but cannot remove 
him as head of the Longshoremen’s 
Union. Few other staff changes in CIO 
are expected. 


RIVALRY OF UNIONS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Reported from LIMA 
and MEXICO CITY 


Communism now is to become the issue 
in an all-out battle between rival unions 
lor leadership of organized labor in Latin 
America. The anti-Communist fights that 
in recent months have split local and 
national unions are, thus, to merge into 
a continental struggle. 

Following Moscow’s line is the 
Latin-American Confederation of Labor 
(CTAL), until recently the only inter- 
national federation of labor operating in 
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Latin America. The dominant force in 
this group is Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
Mexican lawyer. He denies being a Com- 
munist, but he has made many trips to 
Moscow and his newspaper in Mexico 
City echoes Soviet propaganda. 

Some U.S. officials have feared that, 
in case of war with the Soviet Union, the 
CTAL might become a fifth column in 
Latin America. 

Opposing Communism is the Inter- 
American Confederation of Labor 
(CIAT), formed recently at Lima, Peru, 
by labor leaders from 17 countries. The 
CIAT has strong backing in the U. S. from 
the AFL and is supported by the Railway 
Labor Executives Association, 

Guiding spirits of the CIAT are a 
Chilean and a North American who 
worked hardest to bring it into being. 
Bernardo Ibatiez, a Socialist and a vet- 
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HARRY BRIDGES 
A stride to the left 


eran of battles with Communists for 
leadership of organized labor in Chile, is 
President. Serafino Romualdi, AFL off- 
cial who toured Latin America repeatedly 
to drum up support, is one of the secre- 
taries. 

Although the AFL is backing the 
CIAT, and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is friendly to the CTAL, 
the fight in Latin America is not expected 
to affect labor alignments in the U. S. 

Main target of the CIAT is to be 
Lombardo Toledano. He was powerful 
during the war, but he has been losing 
ground since his orientation to Moscow 
has become increasingly clear. First loss 
came when the Ibafiez faction split away 
from the Chilean Confederation of Labor. 
Since that time, one after another of the 
member federations has lost members 
over the issue of Communism. Now, 
strength of the CTAL is only a fraction of 


the 2,000,000 it once claimed. And Lom- 
bardo Toledano has lost his hold on the 
Mexican Confederation of Labor, for- 
merly his financial bulwark. 

CTAL counterattack is to play up 
the CIAT as a creation of the AFL and 
as a tool of “Yankee imperialism.” AFL 
policies in the Panama Canal Zone long 
have been a sore spot with Latin Ameri- 
cans. And the charge of “Yankee im- 
perialism” usually is effective propaganda 
south of the Rio Grande. 

If the AFL had any plans to dominate 
the CIAT or to use it as an instrument 
of “Yankee imperialism,” however, the 
Lima meeting got out of hand. Speakers 
at the meeting berated U.S. economic 
policies, and the executive committee 
denounced U.S. “intervention in the in- 
dustrialization of Latin America.” 

The Ibanez record for fighting indi- 
cates that the president would not be 
willing to serve as a figurehead. Latin 
Americans have most of the offices and 
most of the executive-committee jobs in 
the CIAT. Thus, the AFL would run into 
trouble if it tried to dictate policies. 

Numerically, neither side is very 
strong now. Delegates to the CIAT meet- 
ing represented only a fraction of or- 
ganized labor in Latin America. Millions 
of workers belong to no union. And in 
some countries, such as Argentina, the 
governments are not permitting the cen- 
tral labor federations to affiliate with 
either CTAL or the CIAT. 

Chances for the CIAT to get the upper 
hand in a large part of Latin America’s 
labor organizations look fairly good now. 
But Lombardo Toledano is credited even 
by his enemies with being intelligent and 
politically shrewd. Although he has suf- 
fered heavy losses, he may stage a come- 
back that will surprise his opponents. 
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BERNARDO IBANEZ 
Old Socialist in new battle 
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(This article represents the result of an 
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People are giving the Treasury 
more cash than it is spending. 

Effect of cash surplus is to put 
at least a mild check on the boom 
by taking money away from the 
private spending stream. 

Boom may be checked further 
by using cash to retire debt held 
in the banking system. That proc- 
ess reduces loanable funds. 

Test will come in next six 
months, when cash inflow is 
high. 


Inflation is due to get a mild jolt 
from the Treasury in the 18 months 
ahead. If present financing plans are 
carried through, the Government will 
collect more cash from the public than 
it pays out, and banks will have a little 
less leeway in making loans. 

This means that the volume of spend- 
ing money in the hands of the public will 
be reduced. As the Government budget 
now is set up, the public would give up 
$13,457,000,000 net in cash in the next 
18 months. The Treasury could pyramid 
this into an $18,342,000,000 fund to take 
marketable bonds out of the hands of 
banks and investors. Smaller resources in 
the banking system, in turn, mean a 
smaller base on which to build loans. 

Actually, Treasury plans are to be 
whittled down somewhat. Collision of 
the keep-taxes-high theory of Treasury 
Secretary John W. Snyder with the let’s- 
cut-taxes plan of Representative Harold 
Knutson (Rep.), of Minnesota, promises 
to result in a compromise. Taxes probably 
will be cut by around $4,000,000,000 a 
year, and spending faces a probable slash 
of $2,000,000,000 from the amount 
budgeted by President Truman for the 
year beginning July 1, 1948. 

The outcome will be that the Treasury 
will have a cash surplus of $9,657,000,- 
000 over the next 18 months instead of 
$13,457,000,000. This will reduce the 
force of the anti-inflationary punch, but 
it still could be powerful. As the chart 
shows, the Treasury—after other opera- 
tions—still will have $14,542,000,000 that 
could be used to cut down the country’s 
supply of money. 
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extensive research on a problem of oy. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


FEDERAL CASH AS BRAKE ON BOOM 


Treasury Plan to Cut Public’s Money Supply 


The Treasury's Plan 
To Drain Surplus Cash 
From Nation’s Ready Billions 


GET THROUGH INCREASE 4 
IN DEBT OF GOVERNMENT { 
CORPORATIONS 


TAKE FROM 
TREASURY’S § 
CASH BUDGET \ 


GET FROM SALES 
OF SPECIAL 
BOND ISSUES ; 


NET CASH 
FROM TAXES 


RESULT: 


\ 514.542 | 


MILLION 


IN CASH TO RETIRE 
PART OF FLOATING DEBT 


FOR THE NEXT 18 MONTHS 
BEGINNING JAN. 1, 1948) 











Source: Budget Bureau 
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Money operations are complica. 
ed and they take place deep inside 
the banking system, but they are none. 
theless important to everyone. What the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Banks 
propose to do will have an effect, per. 
haps, on your plans to buy goods, to sel] 
your products or to borrow money for 
building a house or expanding a plant, 

Here is how operations are to begin: 

From the public will come net cash 
receipts of $9,657,000,000. That is the 
amount of money the Treasury will have 
over and above the amount the Govem. 
ment intends to spend between now and 
June 30, 1949. It consists of tax collec. 
tions, old-age insurance payments, su. 
plus-property sales, court fees—every 
source of public revenue. , 

From bond sales of issues that can. 
not be marketed will come $3,882,000, 
000. That includes proceeds from the 
sale of savings bonds to individuals, from 
postal-savings deposits and from bond 
purchases by such Government corpora. 
tions as the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. This estimate takes no account of a 
possible savings-bond campaign that 
might bring even more cash to the 
Treasury. 

From Government corporations also 
will come $391,000,000. That is the ex- 
tent of debt increase estimated for such 
agencies as the Commodity Credit Corp, 
the Export-Import Bank and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. 

Finally, the Treasury can use $612; 
000,000 of its own cash balance to apply 
on the public debt. 

Total proceeds from these operations 
add up to $14,542,000,000. This is the 
fund the Treasury intends to use to cut 
down the volume of salable Government 
securities in the hands of banks and other 
investors. Present intention is to use this 
fund in such a way that the nation’s 
money supply will shrink. That would hit 
inflation at its source by taking spendable 
cash away from people. 

Money supply tends to shrink when- 
ever the Government takes more cash 
froin people than it pays out. That shrink 
age is intensified when the Government’ 
cash surplus is used to take more money 
out of banks. This is what the Treasury 
proposes to do. It is a rather complicated 
process, but it is likely to have an im 
portant effect on the course of the boom. 

Federal Reserve Banks hold the key 
spot in this anti-inflation program. These 
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panks are “bankers’ banks.” They hold 
he reserves that commercial banks use 
js a basis for making loans to business 
and individuals. Thus, when reserves are 
taken out of Federal Reserve Banks, the 
jan base of commercial banks is smaller. 

That is precisely what happens when 
the Treasury retires securities owned by 
Federal Reserve Banks. It works this 
way: (1) commercial-bank deposits drop 
when private depositors give checks to 
Treasury to pay taxes or buy special bond 
xsues; (2) the Treasury uses this sur- 
lus cash to retire bonds held by Federal 
Reserve Banks; (3) commercial-bank re- 
gives drop as bonds are retired. 

Results are that the money supply 
drinks by the amount that commercial- 
bank deposits are reduced, and banks 
ye left with a smaller reserve on which 
to base new loans. 

The squeeze on money in banks, and 
on bank resources that can be used to ex- 
pand loans, is to be rather tight in the 
jx months immediately ahead. In this 
period, the Treasury expects to collect 
iknost as much surplus cash as in the fol- 
lowing 12 months, and the intention is to 
yse this surplus to check inflation. 

Treasury cash surplus from tax collec- 
tions, after allowing for a tax cut, will 
approximate $4,591,000,000 in the next 
is months. This surplus, plus more cash 
tocome from sales of special issues and 
the Treasury balance, will provide funds 
to retire $6,933,000,000 in outstanding 
bonds. Most of that is expected to be 
taken out of the banking system. 

The Government, thus, will be taking 
deposits out of the banking system dur- 
ing this period and, at the same time, will 
be reducing banks’ capacity to make 
loans. This pressure on money is designed 
deliberately to restrain the boom, which 
recently has been fed by expanding bank 
loans to business and industry. 

Offsetting this trend toward tighter 
credit, however, may be two influences: 
1) the decision to support long-term 
Government bonds at par, and (2) the 
steady inflow of gold. The support for 
Govenment bonds means that Federal 
Reserve Banks may have to buy bonds 
fom commercial banks and other inves- 
tors to keep prices up. Each $1,000 bond 
bought in this way provides a $1,000 
inrease in bank reserves and thus adds 
to loanable bank funds. The same effect 
lows from gold purchases. 

Treasury pressure on the money 
supply also will weaken after the start 
of the new fiscal year next July 1. Indi- 
cations now are that the Treasury will 
raise enough cash to retire $7,609,000,000 
atmarketable debt in the new fiscal year. 
That estimate allows for a cut of $4,000,- 
(00,000 in taxes and of $2,000,000,000 
in budget spending. 

Cash available to the Treasury for the 
whole fiscal year is likely to be only 
‘lightly more than the cash that will be- 
come available in the next six months. 
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Even that outlook assumes that the boom 
will continue to support full employment 
and provide a large national income and 
a large cash revenue. 

A break in the boom after midyear 
would mean that less cash would flow into 
the office of Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner George J. Schoeneman. Budget 
Director James E. Webb, moreover, 
would have to revise his spending esti- 
mates upward to provide more unemploy- 
ment benefits and, perhaps, more funds 
for public works. The Treasury, as a 
result, would have less cash available to 
retire debt and could apply less pressure 
on bank resources. A business setback, 
however, would make the Treasury less 
interested in brakes on credit. 

The real test of Treasury cash oper- 
ations is to come in the six months imme- 





—Harris & Ewing 
BUDGET DIRECTOR WEBB & INTERNAL REVENUE CHIEF SCHOENEMAN 
... a break in the boom would trip their estimates 


diately ahead. The expected inflow of 
cash from taxes and other sources is not 
likely to be reduced in this period by any 
setback in business activity, so money 
operations can go forward. 

Success of these efforts will depend 
upon the reaction of banks and borrowers 
to a tighter supply of. money. Last year, 
the Treasury retired debt, too, but reduc- 
tions in public debt were more than offset 
by increases in private debt. Today, how- 
ever, conditions are different. Bank loans 
are at a record high level and bankers 
themselves show some signs of tightening 
their loan policies. Interest rates also are 
slightly higher, and that may tend to dis- 
courage borrowers. 

The situation is such that official pres- 
sures on money and credit call for a close 


watch by businessmen. 





—Harris & Bwing 


SECRETARY SNYDER & REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON 
... a Collision of theories may end in a compromise 
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No. 13 OF A SERIES MEADVILLE PLANT— Aerial view shows new two-story, modern 
office building, main foundry building and heating plane unit. 


American Brake Shoe 
builds 2 new plants 
in Pennsylvania 





American Brake Shoe Company recently com- 
pleted two new foundry plants in Pennsyl- 
vania at Meadville and at Meadow Lands 
near Pittsburgh, as part of a $15,000,000 plant 
, modernization and expansion program. Other 
New plant of American yg? __ Pennsylvania plants of the company are lo- 
Brake Shoe Company at 


lg gy cated at Sayre and Pittsburgh ' 
f The new foundry at Meadow Lands, built 


for the company’s Brake Shoe and Castings 
Division will produce brake shoes and brake 

“ -ompletion of World War II,”’ said Mr. Willi: nie ae 
At the completion of World War II,’’ said M liam shoe parts for the nation’s railroads. 


B. Given, Jr., president of American Brake Shoe Com- : es 
» Jt, | The National Bearing Division's new plant 


H cs ; : 

: pany, we decided to replace the long-established foundry at Meadville has a total of 185,000 square 
at Meadville with a newer and more modern plant. We feet of floor space. Bronze bearings and cast- 
looked around carefully before rebuilding, but found the ings for railroads, steel mills and many other 
1 ideal conditions were right here in Meadville.”’ industries will be produced here. 


Perhaps the ideal conditions which exist in 

Pennsylvania would provide a suitable loca- 

5 tion for a plant or branch of your business. We 

> rene st shall be glad to give you detailed information 


on raw materials, labor, plant sites, markets, 
IN THE HEART OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST P nnsylvan a 


Ahi j etc. Write to the Pennsylvania Department of 
MARKET WITH 69,000,000 PEOPLE WITHIN ~ Commerce Harrisburg Pa. 

A RADIUS OF 500 MILES. fee . sae 

: James H. Duff, Governor 








Orus J. Matthews, Secretary of Commerc 
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Trend of American Business 











































24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


There just isn't going to be any rounded plan for controlling inflation, or 
for getting things back to what might be called more "normal" conditions. 

Price roll-backs, suggested in some quarters, don't stand any chance. 

A price freeze at present levels has no more chance than roll-backs. 

Rationing of meat and other scarce items is not getting very far either. 

Excess=profits tax on corporate earnings simply is not in the cards. 

This inflation, actually, is to be allowed pretty much to wear itself out. 
Warnings come from many sides--from the President's Economic Advisers, from 
Bernard Baruch, from Congressmen, from labor leaders. But they go unheeded. 














What actually is taking place really runs in the opposite direction. 

A tax cut is on the way, despite White House opposition. It's to be the kind 
of cut that will give people more money to spend. Probably "veto proof." 

A wage raise also is coming for most factory workers. Wage pattern now 
shaping up calls for 10 to 15 cents an hour more, as we have predicted. 

Prices are to go on rising moderately until checked by a drop in demand. At 





od 
oa the wholesale level, prices have been rising steadily for 11 straight weeks. 


There is little in these trends to indicate the boom is due for an early 
check. They indicate, instead, that another wage-price spiral is to begin. 
What is uncertain is the length of time the boom can continue. 


Full employment is here and promises to continue for a while longer. 
Unemployment, measured by new benefit claims, is smaller than a year ago. 
Labor productivity, amount of goods turned out per worker per hour, is ris- 
ing, but only slowly. As far as labor is concerned, output is near top. 
Factory output also is limited by basic supplies, like steel, oil, power. 
It's almost impossible for an increased production of goods to overtake 
current demand for goods. The element that must "give" if inflation is to be 
aa dented is demand. A drop in demand probably would be a signal for a setback. 
1SYl- 
ands There are signs, however, that the boom cannot go very much higher. 
a Consumer spending entered the new year at a $172,000,000,000-a-year clip. 
ge People were spending about everything they earned. They can't spend much more. 
Business spending for plant, equipment and inventories seems to be near a 
peak. Inventory buying may drop, since pipe lines appear to be filled. 
Outlays for new construction may rise, but may be checked by rising costs. 
Government spending for goods and services is not likely to go up much. 
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" Exports are dropping. This drop may continue, despite the Marshall Plan. 
lant These are the broad markets that support U.S. business activity. There 
ware does not appear to be much more room for these markets to expand. It is a sign 
‘ast- that the wage-price spiral that is beginning may not complete another full turn. 
ther 

Money and credit operations are the things to watch at this time. 
t in Commercial banks are to be under strong pressure to Slow down on loans. 
yca- The pressure on banks is coming from several different directions. 
We American Bankers Association is sending a team of executives into major 
108 cities to persuade bankers to refuse loans that don't stimulate production. 
ax Inventory loans, speculative commodity loans are especially frowned on. 





to Federal Reserve officials warn repeatedly of need for stronger controls. 


Treasury, finally, is preparing to use its cash resources to take bonds out 
of the banking system. That will leave banks less money to loan. This cash fund 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS=- (Continued) 





is huge. It will permit retirement of $6,933,000,000 of marketable debt in the 
next six months. That could turn out to be an important deflationary force. 
These actions to tighten credit are coming at a time when business needs 
more funds. Higher costs have raised working-capital requirements. Reserves of 
cash, built during war, have been drawn down. New capital is hard to raise. 
Now, if banks clamp down on loans, many expansion plans may have to be postponed, 






Bank executives are cautioning the Treasury against too drastic action. 
Words of quiet warning appear in annual reports to stockholders of banks. They 
recall what happened to booms in 1921, 1929, 1937, when credit tightened. 

Credit action today is designed to be milder. There is to be no sharp drop 
in Government-bond prices, no intention to raise interest rates suddenly. 

The idea is to temper the boom, not break it. Yet it is important to be 
aware of fact that tightening of money signaled the end of booms in the past. 



























Real estate loans also are beginning to get more critical official study. 
New appraisal policy may be adopted for housing loans made under Title 6 of 
the Housing Act. This is the title that permits guarantees of 90 per cent of 
"necessary current costs." It is designed largely for veterans. 

Other housing loans guaranteed by Government are appraised after long-term 
value of the structure is considered. And guarantees stop at 80 per cent. 

Idea now is to tighten up on Title 6 appraisals, discourage too loose lend- 
ing by banks and building and loan societies. A tighter appraisal policy may be 
laid down by Congress, when Title 6 is extended beyond next March 3l. 

A tighter mortgage policy would have an effect on the building boom. 









































Voluntary controls, aimed at scarcity and not prices, are to get atry. 

Petroleum industry is urged to devote more production to fuel oil, less to 
gasoline, for the next 60 days. Thereafter, gasoline output will be pushed. 

An industry-wide pool of scarce petroleum products also is suggested. This 
would be used to relieve local shortages as they develop in the months ahead. 

The oil shortage is not expected to be solved for a year. Gasoline is ex- 
pected to be scarce next summer, fuel oil in the winter of 1948-49. 

Oil and gas rationing will be recommended for next year, says Interior Sec- 
retary Krug. He reports that it's too late to impose rationing this year. 

















Steel industry is working on an allocation program. The basic idea is to 
insure supplies for essential products, hit at the gray market in steel. 

Grain-saving program is to be discussed with Agriculture Department by 
bakers, millers, feed manufacturers, meat packers and poultry producers. 

Distillers and brewers will be under continued pressure to cut output. 

Tin use is to be restricted again. Less for beer, coffee, pet-food cans. 

Administration officials haven't too much hope for the success of plans for 
voluntary controls, but they intend to do what they can with such programs. 











As far as formal controls by Government action are concerned: 

Rent control still seems certain to be extended. Congress agrees on this. 

Export controls are being tightened and won't ease until inflation eases. 

Installment-credit controls may come back, but that is not yet sure. 

No other new controls are likely. The suggestion of Mr. Baruch for return 
of what amounts to a system of wartime controls is not clicking in the least. 











Budget cuts are to be made by Congress, but the pruning will be careful. 

Foreign aid is to be trimmed substantially from $6,800,000,000. 

New programs for universal training, for federal aid to education, for more 
social welfare, for more inflation controls, probably will be abandoned. 

Total reductions will be $2,000,000,000 at least, maybe more. Republicans 
are determined to get enough out of the budget to allow for tax and debt cuts. 
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Meat prices are leading the inflation 
spiral on another twist upward. 

Livestock and poultry prices rose 5 
per cent at wholesale on the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index for the 
week ended January’ 17. Farm 
prices had their sharpest rise in four 
months. The all-commodity index 
rose to 165.5, the eleventh straight 
gain and a new record since 1920. 

The cost of living, at a record 164.9 
per cent of 1935-39 in November, 
was 24 per cent above June, 1946, 
just before price controls lapsed. 
Retail meat prices, however, were 
up 69 per cent. Their rise accounts 
for nearly a third of the rise in the 
total index. 

Union demands for third-round 
wage increases, now being shaped 
up by union officials, are keyed to 
the rise in the cost of living. 

Meat production is to shrink in 1948. 

Pork will be less plentiful. The 1948 
spring pig crop, to be marketed in 
autumn, will total 48,000,000 pigs, 
9 per cent below 1947, 

Corn, at $2.73 a bushel, is too expen- 
sive to encourage farmers to produce 
pigs. The hog-corn ratio fell to 10.5 
in December. The peak was 19.4 in 
February. The ratio represents the 
number of bushels of corn having a 
value equal to the value of 100 
pounds of live hogs. 

Beef is to be scarcer. Slaughter of cat- 
tle was heavy in 1947 as producers 
liquidated herds at record prices. 
Marketings are due to be smaller in 
1948 and weights lighter. 

Quantity of meat produced, officials 
estimate, will total 21,500,000,000 
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pounds in 1948. That is down from 
22,300,000,000 pounds in 1947 and 
is 15 per cent below the 1944 peak. 

The retail weight of meat consumed 
per person, shown in the smaller of 
the two charts on this page, failed 
to rise in 1947. It is to drop 7 per 
cent in 1948 to a level 17 per cent 
below 1944. 

Disposable income per person, 
shown in the top chart, rose 8 per 
cent in 1947 to a level 136 per cent 
above 1935-39. 

The retail value of meat consumed 
per person jumped nearly 50 per 
cent from 1946 to 1947, while the 





ne Minus— 


INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


meat consumed per person was un- 
changed. Under price control, con- 
sumers spent a smaller share of 
their income for meat than normal. 
In 1947, they spent more than the 
normal share. 

A rise in meat supplies is to be de- 
layed. 

A good corn crop in 1948 can bring 
a larger pig crop in the spring of 
1949, but -pigs born then will not 
be marketed until late in 1949. 

Cattlemen may rebuild herds if prices 
stay up. That would hold breeding 
stock on the farm and delay a rise 
in beef production until after 1950. 

Incomes, meanwhile, keep rising. 

Farm income rose to a $34,800,000,- 
000 annual rate in January, up from 
$29,900,000,000 in 1947. 

Dividends rose 18 per cent in 1947. 

Employment of nonagricultural work- 
ers rose to a record in December. 

Tax-reduction, now proposed, may 
add to spendable incomes. 

Production is at capacity. Steel oper- 
ations were at 96.1 per cent of ca- 
pacity in the week ended January 
24. Output of factories stood at 
198.6 on the U.S. News-World 
Report indicator for the week ended 
January 17. 

Investors remain cautious. Dow-Jones 
industrial-stock prices fell on Janu- 
ary 21 to the lowest since June 10. 

Spiraling commodity prices, led by 
meat, are cutting into buying power 
of many families. Spending by con- 
sumers, business, government and 
foreign countries, however, is still 
taking all the goods that can be 
produced. 
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GLAS 
WiLliANs 


SO YOU THINK 
YOU'RE INSURED... 


“Boiler explosion wrecks western 
radio station. Operators have fire 
extended coverage, but no boiler 
insurance. They thought they were 
insured. Their loss—$43,000.”’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘‘gaps’’ in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 

See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO'S 
valuable new booklet, 
“*29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. It may save you 
money! eT 





AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
] 4760 Sheridan Road | 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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7 .News,- Lines i 
What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 





as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT export goods to Eu- 
rope after February 29 without an indi- 
vidual validated license. The Office of 
International Trade announces that it is 
establishing a new export-control poli- 
cy for all commercial shipments to Eu- 
rope on March 1, to channel goods to 
areas of greatest need and to limit ship- 
ments that do not contribute to world 
recovery. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes be required to 
pay a tax on the income of a trust that 
you set up, even though you have no 
control over management of the trust. 
The U.S. Tax Court rules in one case 
that the creator of a trust was taxable 
on its income, where he had power to 
direct the trustees on disposal of the in- 
come and to designate new beneficiaries, 
even though he had no say in manage- 
ment of the trust. 


* * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, get a court in- 
junction against a union threat to picket 
your place of business in support of a 
secondary boycott. A federal district 
court grants a permanent injunction un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act against a union 
that had no dispute with the company 
seeking the injunction. On the other 
hand, a State superior court refuses an- 
other employer’s petition for an injunc- 
tion against a union, saying that neither 
federal nor State courts have jurisdiction 
to issue such restraining orders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a retail druggist, 
expect to avoid complying with the label- 
ing requirements of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act on the ground 
that you obtain your supplies from a 
local wholesaler and thus are not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. The U. S. 
Supreme Court rejects this argument by 
one druggist, and rules that the Act 
covers sales of items that at any time 
were in interstate commerce. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect a special board to 
review settlement of your claims against 
the U.S. Maritime Commission involv- 
ing payment of more than $50,000. The 
Commission sets up a review board to go 
over these settlements made by its com- 
mittee of claims. 





and administrative decisions. 


YOU CAN, in some cases, get the Of. 
fice of Alien Property to pay your deb 
claims against business organizations an( 
individuals. in Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Rumania. The Treasury announcy 
that the governments of these countrig 
and their nationals no longer are cop. 
sidered “enemy nationals” under a 
earlier Treasury general ruling. This 
opens the blocked funds of these coun. 
tries for payment of some old debt claim; 
of American citizens. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a custom tailor, 
avoid paying employment taxes for Piece- 
work tailors who receive cut pieces of 
cloth from you and sew them into gar. 
ments in their homes. A circuit court of 
appeals decides that such tailors are em- 
ployes, for Social Security tax purposes, 
rather than independent contractors. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a chain 
of retail stores, always consider that 
your office and warehouse employes are 
outside of the Federal Fair Labor Stand. 
ards Act. The Supreme Court refuses 
to review one case, leaving in effect a 
lower-court ruling that certain workers 
are covered by the Act. These workers 
spend about 15 per cent of their time in 
work relating to out-of-State stores and 
to ordering and receiving out-of-State 
goods. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about manganese 
ore deposits in four Western States- 
Montana, Utah, California and Arizona- 
from reports just issued by the Bureau 
of Mines. Copies of the report, covering 
research by the agency, can be obtained 
without charge from the Bureau’s office 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in leasing property 
to the Federal Government, expect to be 
paid a full month’s rent if your lease is 
canceled and the Government keeps pos- 
session of the property for only a few 
days after the termination date. The 
Comptroller General rules that, under 
these circumstances, the Government is 
required to pay only for the time of 
actual occupancy of the property, even 
though State law calls for payment of a 
full month’s rent by a holdover tenant. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and _ rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News-Wort? 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materidl. 
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Problems pile up for the World 





Bank. It won't be the big lender 
that planners expected. 

Market slump affects Bank 
bonds, may make future selling 
tough. Official restrictions nar- 
row the market. Some investors 
sill aren‘t sure about Bank 
bonds after total passes $3,000,- 
000,000. Bank’s own rules hold 
lending down. 

This means that U.S. Govern- 
ment, not World Bank, will con- 
tinue to finance recovery abroad. 


The International Bank, it now 
turns out, is not to be the big lender 
that many believed when the Bretton 
Woods money program was set up 
four years ago. 

At that time, money planners talked of 
a bank that could. pump out as much as 
$8,000,000,000 or $9,000,000,000 in 
loans for world recovery and rebuilding. 

In 1946, when the Bank started op- 
erating, its managers began to realize that 
$3,000,000,000 or a little more might be- 
come its practical limit. 

Now it develops that there is to be 
nothing automatic about reaching even 
that volume. The stopping point could 
be much lower. 

This means that the U. S. Government 
must keep carrying the bulk of the bur- 
den of financing the world. That burden, 
as Bretton Woods planners saw it, was to 
shift largely to the World Bank. In these 
plans, however, they made two mistakes: 
frst, they underestimated the dollars the 
job would take; second, they overesti- 
mated the amount the Bank could lend. 

What the Bank is up against, as 
things are working out, is this: 

A market slump which began soon 
ater the Bank floated its first and only 
bond issues last summer is raising new 
fnancing problems. The Bank started 
out by selling $250,000,000 worth of 
bonds, and the issues were oversub- 
scribed. The market price of the Bank’s 
long-term bonds quickly moved up to 





nearly 103. Then the slump set in, and 
the bonds since have dropped below 95. 

Bank bonds still are doing better than 
many other high-grade securities, but 
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the fact remains that, to raise money in 
the present market, the Bank probably 
would have to offer higher interest rates. 
Likely effect of that would be to drive 
prices of outstanding bonds still lower. 
The Bank pays 3 per cent on present 
long-term issues. When it borrows at 3 
per cent, it has to charge 4% per cent on 
the loans it makes to member countries. 
That includes a service charge, required 
by the Bank’s Articles of Agreement. 

Bank charges to member countries, 
thus, already are stiff. Officials dislike 
the idea of having to push them still 
higher, but it may become necessary. 

World Bank officials think it will not 
be necessary for them to go back to the 
U.S. market for more money until June 
or later. They hope the market will have 
improved by then. 

Skepticism about big-scale financing 
through the Bank continues among many 
important investors. For example, some 
of the big insurance companies have told 
the Bank they may not be interested in 
buying more bonds after the total out- 
standing reaches $3,175,000,000. That 
is the amount of the U.S. Government 
subscription to the Bank. In effect, it be- 
comes the amount of the U.S. guarantee 
on the Bank’s obligations. If the insur- 
ance companies bow out at that point, 
the Bank will have a hard time raising 
more dollars for lending. 

All the Bank’s borrowing for a long 
time to come will be in the United States. 
That is because only dollar loans are be- 
ing sought by other countries. 

Restrictions under State and federal 
laws narrow the market for Bank bonds. 
Some States, including Massachusetts, 
still have not authorized insurance com- 
panies and savings banks to invest in 
World Bank bonds. There is outright 
opposition in some State legislatures. 
Also, under federal law, national banks 
are forbidden to lend to any one bor- 
rower more than 10 per cent of their 
capital and surplus. The limit on na- 
tional bank holdings of Bank bonds, even 
if each one bought to the hilt, is about 
$700,000,000. That severely limits the 
market for Bank bonds, especially the 
second-buyer market. Only Congress can 
remove that restriction. Until these fed- 
eral and State restrictions are lifted, it is 
difficult to count up potential markets 
for as much as $3,000,000,000 in bonds 
to be issued by the Bank. 

The Bank’s own rules tend to hold 
lending down. The Bank can lend only 
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ells. "Con BLESS 
THE TARHEEL BOYS” 





Today, manufacturers are praising 
“Tarheel boys” for the same quality 
that won this famous praise from 4 
great general—the will to stick to 
a job and see it through. 
They praise, too, the native in- 
telligence, good humor, loyalty, dig- 
nity, and independent spirit of North 
Carolina men and women. These 
homespun qualities, plus the will to 
stick and the skill to produce, 
weighed heavily in the decision to 
locate 838 new plants and to ex- 
pand 390 others in the state in 1945 
and 1946. 
North Carolina meets the require- 
ments of profitable industry . 
high type labor . . . mild climate 
for low-cost, year-round production 
. easy access to-over half of the 
nation’s markets . . . abundance of 
soft water ... rich native materials 
dependable and economical 
power ... and excellent transporta- 
tion by rail, sea, air, inland water- 
ways, or over one of the nation’s 
finest highway systems. 
Already North Carolina is produc- 
ing just about everything, from 
pickles to electrodes . yet her 
resources are scarcely tapped. Here 
you have scores of towns to choose 
from ... where yours will be the 
first industry to come .. . and 
where you will have a labor poten- 
tial of from 100 to 500 land-owning, 
home-loving men and women who 
believe in themselves . . . and hold 
stubbornly to the early American 
custom of regardine a job as a 
chance to get ahead. 
Investigate North Carolina. Our 
Industrial Engineers will be glad 
to develop accurate information 
covering your requirements. Write 
Div. M I-4, Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Raleigh, 


North Carolina 
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for “productive” purposes. That rules 
out loans for food, most raw materials, 
and some of the other things that many 
countries need most. Also, the Bank has 
to take all sorts of precautions to make 
sure of getting its money back. Investi- 
gations of loan applications take months. 

When a loan does come, it is only part 
of what the applicant has asked. Whether 
the country gets more later depends on 
how well it does with the first part. 

Then there is the interest rate. That 
discourages some member countries. Eng- 
land, for example, got. a better rate on 
the $3,750,000,000 U.S. loan in 1946, 
and thinks she can do better under the 
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WORLD BANK’‘S McCLOY 
. . . the big pumper is still Uncle Sam 


Marshall Plan. Therefore, she is not ask- 
ing the World Bank for money. 

The record shows the effect of this 
cautious approach by the Bank. 

Loans so far total $497,000,000. Bor- 
rowers of this amount have been France, 
the Netherlands, Denmark and Luxem- 
bourg. No one of them got as much as 
it asked. 

Applications now on file total $2,- 
198,000,000, not counting the amounts 
still wanted by the four countries that 
have received loans. There are seven 
applicants—Chile, Czechoslovakia, Iran, 
Italy, Mexico, Poland and Yugoslavia. 
Most of these applications already have 
been under. investigation for months. 

On hand for lending is $480,000,000. 
Actually, the Bank probably would not 
commit more than $300,000,000 of that, 
as it wants to keep a sizable reserve. The 
Bank, thus, has only about $1 for each 
$7 that applicants are seeking. Yet Bank 
officials—John J. McCloy, president, and 
Eugene R. Black, executive director for 
the United Statcs—think that will be 
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DELUXE BENCHES OF STEE| 


















Fig. 1727 


These attractive ‘‘Hallowell’’ Deluxe Work-Benches 
of Steel readily meet the broadening demands of 
industry. They are furnished with one- “Piece, 
smooth steel tops, 24” or 30” wide x 4', 5! o 
6’ long, or Masonite Tempered Presdwood ce 
mented to them . . . serviceable, roomy drawer 
and bottom shelf is flanged to floor level and 
set-in to give toe room. This construction is ex. 
ceptionally sturdy. Write for your ‘‘Hallowell’’ 
Shop Equipment Catalog. 
“ ” 

Matowell’ Gnousriat Dletrinaee ” Ore 

Over 45 Years in Business 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 734 
Boston © Chicago e Detroit © Indianapolis 
St. Louis e San Francisco 


























To subseribers who want: 
permanent record of the news 
it is reported on these pages, the 
publishers will furnish at cos 
microfilm reproductions of U.S. News 
World Report. Many corporations and 
educational institutions now have stand¢- 
ing orders for these films, thus making 
all back issues available for convenient 


reference in their libraries. 


The issues are photographed } 

volume—26 issues to each film— 
with an index to each volume included. 
The photographic reduction takes ap: 
proximately one-twentieth the storage 
space of the regular bound volume, can 
be projected on any standard microfilm 


equipment. 


The price for microfilm records 
$15.00 for one year’s issues. Sub 
scribers interested in obtaining thes 
films are invited to write the Circuls- 


tion Director for further details. 


U. S. NEWS-WORLD REPORI 


Executive Offices 
24th & N Streets N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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enough to swing any loans the Bank 
makes between now and June. 

The sights are being lowered, 
thus, on how much lending the Inter- 
rational Bank will do. The main burden 
of financing world recovery is to keep 
falling on the U.S. Government. Under 
its Articles of Agreement, the Bank can 
lend as much as $8,000,000,000. But 
nearly all of that would have to be raised 
by selling bonds in the United States. 
The U.S. public is not ready to put up 
that much money for Bank bonds. 


TAX-CUT OUTLOOK 
ON 1948 INCOMES 


The storm that has blown up in Con- 
gress over Where and how much to cut 
taxes is not affecting the real tax outlook 
for 1948, which is this: 

Individuals are almost sure to get tax 
relief. Savings under the bill that be- 
comes law probably will run about 
$4,000,000,000 a year, not the $5,600,- 
(00,000 that House Republicans want. 
The Senate, not the House, is likely to 
write the final plan. 

Corporations, now paying 38 per 
cent on net profits, are to be left as they 
are. Higher rates are not in the cards. 
Neither is any revival of the excess- 
profits tax, which Mr. Truman and Ber- 
nard Baruch advocate. 

Excises are not to be changed to any 
extent. There is just an outside chance 
that excises on transportation, freight, 
telephone bills and telegraph tolls will 
be reduced. But no general overhauling 
of the excise structure is to be expected. 

Pay-roll taxes for Social Security 
probably will stand this year. Broader 
coverage and new programs may be voted 
later, but chances are slim in 1948. 

About the only important tax changes 
to be expected in 1948, thus, are the ones 
affecting individual taxpayers. 

The final plan for individual cuts 
probably will be about like this: 

Higher exemptions are likely. The 
present $500 will probably go to $600. 

Income splitting between husband 
and wife for tax purposes is almost sure 
to be included in any tax bill. 

Estate and gift taxes probably will 
be changed to give relief on transfers of 
property between husband and wife. 

Percentage cuts, probably a flat re- 
duction of 2 percentage points i rates 
ineach surtax bracket, will complete the 
bill. Percentage cuts finally voted are 
likely to be less generous than those 
offered in the House bill. 

This is the plan now shaping up in the 
Senate, It is almost sure to be vetoed by 
Mt. Truman. But Congress apparently 
is bent on cutting taxes. A vote to over- 
tide is probable. 
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Cus this 


uick Source 


of Money 


help your business make more profit? 


ANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS have dis- 
M covered that they can secure many advantages 
... not offered by commercial time loans . . . under our 
Commercial Financing Plan. In the past five years 
they have used this plan to a total of more than ONE 
BILLION DOLLARS. 


If your company needs additional money quickly, you 
will find this plan more liberal, more flexible, more 
conducive to progress and profit. You may find that 
you would have to secure a rate of 4% per annum, or 
less, on a commercial time loan to keep the cost com- 
parable. And you will find that this plan frees you from 
worries about renewals, calls, and periodic clean-ups 
of your loans. It involves no interference with your 
management, places no restrictions on your operations. 


Whether your business needs thousands or millions, 
send for our book, “A Better Way to Finance Your 
Business.” It gives the complete story, with case 
histories and actual dollars-and-cents comparisons, of 
the cost of money under our plan vs. time loans. Just 
phone or write the nearest Commercial Credit Corpora- 
tion office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 
New York 17 * Chicago 6 « Los Angeles 14 * San Francisco 6 
Portland 5, Ore...and other offices in more than 300 cities 
of the United States and Canada. 


casnsasancsea 


| ComMERCIAL CREDIT 


\| COMPANY 


] ° plas $80,000,000 
Capital and Su rplus 80), 


BALTIMORE 2, MO- 
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Save labor, cut costs and keep floors 
in tip-top shape with American 
DeLuxe Floor Maintenance Ma- 
chines! Power to spare for steel 
wooling, polishing, scrubbing, buff- 
ing, disc sanding. Efficient on wood, 
concrete, terrazzo, tile, linoleum, 
any floor. Sizes include brush spread 
of 13, 15 or 17 inches. Write for 
details. American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co., 517 So. St. Clair St., 
i oy (10o PE ©) et Cor 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


U. S. News-World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 





Cramer Posture Cramer Dealers 





Chairs in use Everywhere. 
all over the Your inquiries 
world. are invited. 
a 
e % 


Cramer manufactures a chair for 
every seated worker. Over 60 
models plus special designs to 
fit individual needs. 


(raver POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
12th and Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 








Weve Been Aslkee!s 
HOW U.S. AIDS MANUFACTURERS 


More and more businessmen are get- 
ting help from the Government in solving 
their technical problems. Every month an 
increasing number of inquiries is made 
about new industrial processes, patents 
held abroad and discoveries in American 
and other laboratories that have practical 
application. A total of 85,500 such in- 
quiries was received in Washington dur- 
ing the past vear. 

This service is operated by the Office 
of Technical Services in the Department 
of Commerce. In addition, special indi- 
vidual problems are studied, involving 
processing, techniques, materials, equip- 
ment’ and plant organization. These 
studies are primarily for small businesses 
that have neither funds nor facilities for 
extensive research, but the studies are 
also available to large firms. Some busi- 
nessmen do not know about this service. 
But others have started new businesses 
on the basis of technical information sup- 
plied by OTS. 

Inquiries from American businessmen, 
and answers, cover a wide field. They 
range from questions about manufacture 
of book matches to apparatus for produc- 
ing unipolar ionized air, and from trans- 
parent mirrors and termite control to 
turbo-jet engines. There is no restric- 
tion on industrial questions that can 


be asked. 


What is this service? 

It is, in effect, a clearinghouse for scien- 
tific and technical information. This in- 
formation covers research in Government 
laboratories as well as developments in 
private industries.’ It covers research in 
other countries, including enemy coun- 
tries during the war. This material is 
made available to American businessmen 
and other interested persons. In addition, 
the service supplies technical informa- 
tion to businessmen on their special 
problems. 


How can a businessman use this 
technical service? 

All a businessman has to do is to write 
a letter to the Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce, in Washing- 
ton. No special form is required. He 
should make a detailed explanation of his 
problem, and the particular use he ex- 
pects to make of the information. 


How does OTS answer inquiries? 

In special cases involving special prob- 
lems, OTS turns queries over to its Tech- 
nical Advisory Service. This Service ob- 
tains the requested information from 
some other Government agency, such as 
the Bureau of Standards, the Agriculture 
or Interior Department, the Army or 


Navy, etc. Or it might go to some pj. 
vate industry, university or  scientif 
group. Or the Technical Service alread 
may have in its files the answer to 
question. Last year, about 10,000 gp. 
swers were mailed in reply to questions 
previously answered by the agency, thy 
requiring no further search, 


What is the cost? 

There is no charge for this service, eye 
when extensive study is involved. They 
is a small charge, however, when th 
reply calls for sending one or more of 
the various scientific or technical report 
that the agency sells. 


Who can use the service? 

The Technical Advisory Service supplies 
technical and scientific information main. 
ly to manufacturers and other business. 
men. For example, its reports have led t 
establishment of new businesses, or ¢- 
pansion of old. businesses, involving such 
things as use of Spanish moss for packing 
material and mattresses, an alfalfa dehy. 
dration plant for producing poultry fee 
use of sawdust in making toys, produc. 
tion of commercial chemicals from a sal 
lake, and building of several plants fo 
canning soup. 


What other help does OTS provide? 
The most extensive operation of the 
agency is its library service. This involve 
the collection and sale of many thousand 
scientific and technical documents and 
reports. Included in these are hug 
masses of reports on German and Jape- 
nese inventions and developments, « 
well as reports from American agencies 
and from other nations. These are listed 
and sold, though preliminary studies o! 
many of the German and Japanese docu: 
ments have not yet been completed 
About 50,000 German documents have 
now been listed, indexed and abstracted, 
and an equal number remains to be 
processed, 


How can a businessman know about 
the reports? 

OTS has a weekly publication that lists 
its new reports, with brief summaries 0 
many of them. This publication is known 
as “Bibliography of Scientific and I 
dustrial Reports,” and is sent to sub- 
scribers for $10 a year. There also isa 
periodical index for this publication, 
which lists about 1,500 American and 
other reports in each weekly issue. 


How much do the reports cost? 

The price varies. Some sell for 10, 25 0 
50 cents. Others may cost $2, $5, or $10 
A few cost up to $25, or more. Sale of the 
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reports has now reached a rate of $30,000 
a month. 


Are all of the reports in English? 

No. Some are in German and other 
lnguages. Their forms also vary. Some 
ye sold in mimeograph or printed form, 
me in photostats, and-others are in the 
form of microfilms. Sometimes a report is 
wailable in two or more forms. 


Do the reports cover U.S. wartime 
developments, too? 

Yes, The reports cover a great many 
echnical developments of the Army and 
Navy, as well as of other Government 
agencies and private industry. As soon as 
sfederal agency authorizes publication of 
ascientific or technical report, it sends a 
copy to OTS for distribution. Some mili- 
tary developments still are secret, for se- 
curity reasons, and are not available. But 
reports are being received from agencies 
ata rate of about 100,000 a year. 


Next, what aid is given to inventors? 
There is a special service to help inven- 
tors. This is headed by a non-Government 
National Inventors Council, composed ot 
16 U.S. inventors, scientists and en- 
gineers. The Council dates back to 1940, 
when it was organized as a clearinghouse 
for inventions and ideas that might be 
of assistance to *1e military forces. The 
members serve without Government pay, 
and operate through the staff of OTS and 
its Inventors Service branch. 


How are inventors helped? 

The Inventors Service answers inquiries 
about the nature of patents and develop- 
ment of patents. It also will make sugges- 
tis about marketing patents, and the 
possibility of selling an individual inven- 
tion, Where a certain idea already has 
been fully developed and patented, an 
inventor sometimes is advised against 
proceeding with it. In addition, the In- 
ventors Council makes suggestions about 
technical problems for inventors to study. 


lshelp given in obtaining patents? 

No. The Inventors Service gives no help 
to inventors in actually getting patents, 
nor will it deal with the Patent Office in 
such matters. It will give advice on pro- 
cedures, But it does not offer assistance 
on the legal side of obtaining patents. 


Does OTS itself finance any research? 
Not now. In the fiscal year ended last 
June 30, the agency had an appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000 for sponsoring indus- 
trial research that might help business 
and industry. None of this research was 
undertaken by OTS, but contracts were 
made with private laboratories, colleges, 
and technical facilities for the work. A 
large part of the research was in the field 
of construction and building materials. 
No funds were provided for continuing 
these studies in the present year. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 








Ta ati CoLteagusd on - we eae 


Perhaps it is because orders, partic- 
ularly repeat orders, are definite proofs 
of satisfaction that comparatively few 
buyers take the trouble to give any 
other expression of their esteem. As a 
rule, some unexpected or special qual- 
ity or service is required to draw forth 
compliments in writing. Hence Revere 
was exceptionally pleased to receive 
the following letter: 

“As you may know, we have dupli- 
cate dies with several firms for reasons 
that are obvious. However, we re- 
cently ran an experimental time study 
on two batches of identical goods from 
your firm and from another source. 
The results will 


make the difference that they seem 
to with goods from other reputable 
sources. 

“If this information and the tech- 
nical data relating to it can ever be 
of value to you and your firm, please 
feel free to call upon us at any time.” 

This heart-warming letter assured 
us again that the infinite pains taken 
in our laboratories and mills to main- 
tain standards and specifications are 
continuing to guarantee the customer 
satisfaction without which we could 
not have survived for 147 years. 

However, our purpose in revealing 
this letter was not to pat ourselves on 

the back, but to 





amaze you. 

“We have found 
that for uniform 
quality and excel- 
lence of raw finish 
your extrusions 
stand head and 
shoulder above all 
other sources that 
we have had contact 
with since forming 








point up what we 
have said so often 
in the past: that a 
successful relation- 
ship between buyer 
and seller depends 
upon a full inter- 
change of informa- 
tion as to products 
and processes, suc- 
cesses as well as fail- 








this corporation and 
with sources that the writer was famil- 
iar with before the war in the midwest. 
“During the running of this study, 
we found that we could cut and color 
with a complex compound in a double 
pass on a pleated buff and produce a 
superior finish in a saving of up to 
one-half of the time it took us to pro- 
duce a similar finish on the same item 
of the same alloy from another source. 
“More important to us, however, 
was the fact that we find your mate- 
rials to be much more consistent and 
that we do not find that ‘batches’ 


ures. No less than 
the compliment, the letter of com- 
plaint is also good business. A frank 
statement of the whys and where- 
fores of dissatisfaction supplies the 
information that makes corrective 
measures possible; without it, both 
parties may remain in the dark as 
to their real requirements and poten- 
tialities. Hence Revere suggests that 
no matter what you buy, nor from 
whom, brickbats are as essential as 
bouquets. Suppliers who know all the 
facts, good or bad, can always serve 
you better. 


REVERE COPPER anp BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Wo He Re 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y¥. 
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FACTS anp FicurREs 


about the NEW WEST 
and especially the many 
advantages of locating 
a Pacific Coast plant tn 
Metropolitan Oakland 
Area, California. 


Every manufacturer and business- 
man who is thinking West needs 
this free book, “How to win the mar- 


kets of the NEW WEST.” 


52 PAGES of facts, figures, photos 
and maps that show clearly that it 
pays to manufacture in the West to 
serve the West. And that Metropoli- 
tan Oakland is the best location 
from which to serve the five big 
fast-growing high-income markets 
of the Eleven Western States. 





Yas hay CH —_ 
»' — WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK TODAY! 


M FTRO Pp [| TA N It will give you the basic facts about the advantages of 
this Area from the standpoints of central location, 
manufacture, distribution, transportation, power, 


DAKLAND ARE! resources and many other angles. Write today! 


c A Ee F METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
390 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 








The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW WEST 


7803 
ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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PARIS....FRANKFURT....OTTAWA....BATAVIA.... 

















1g The battle of the franc reaches right down to fundamentals. Its outcome 
Pe may point to whether exchange rates are to come closer to real values. If they 
1n do, some of the water will be squeezed out of postwar inflation. 

France's problem is typical of conditions in many countries. 

Prices and wages in France have gotten out of hand. Selling prices for ex- 
1d ports are high. Buyers object to these high prices, buy less. 


To bring export prices back into line, France wants to lower the value of 
the franc. Then, a dollar, for example, would buy more francs. French goods 
would cost less in terms of dollars. French exports would expand unless their 
prices were marked up. The catch is this: 









































|eSS- Britain and every other country in Europe are also trying to build up ex- 
ports. They don't want to see France get an advantage. 
eds Another thing, Britain doesn't want to devalue right now. It would mean 
nay- imports would cost more. Imports are more important to Britain than to France. 
So Britain is worried about what's to happen to the franc. 
Italy's lira was recently brought down close to its real worth in the free 
market. But less importance is attached to the lira than to the franc. 
TOS What Britain fears is a flood of changes in exchange rates in Western 
t it Europe. That would leave the pound in an exposed position. 
The International Monetary Fund is caught in the middle in the franc fight. 
tC tO The Fund wants to see more realistic exchange rates. But it doesn't want 

li to upset relationships between currencies too much. 

Ol Some Fund officials think France may be trying too much too soon. More 
10n stability inside France would make a better backdrop for currency reform. 

: The German mark needs attention, too. A new value must be found for it. 
big Upshot may be that the Fund and the U.S. Treasury will work out a way to 
ets back the franc and other currencies at new rates. Stable money would give Mar- 

shall Plan aid a better chance to help lift production and morale. 

Currency problems spread out inside countries, too. 

When the value of money is uncertain, people prefer to hold goods. 
wil This is the reason why farmers in so many places have been holding back. 
rion, Official prices for their produce don't tempt them. They would rather 
wet, hoard or barter in the black market. They want goods--clothing, fuel, the 
day! everyday things. It's easier to trade with food than with money. 

That is the cause of the food troubles in Western Germany today. 
ia Result is also clear: Townspeople, unless they are rich, go hungry. 

The German situation is most acute at the moment. But remember thats: 
ST In France and Italy, the same thing happens. 
ouNTY (over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY==-(Continued) 


In China and Japan, farmers react in much the same way. 

Stable prices and stable money would bring a lot more food to market. 

In other countries, farmers are holding back for another reason. 

In Argentina, for example, the farmers figure they are getting a raw deal 
from the Government. President Peron pays them much less than he sells their 
produce for abroad. This big spread, they feel, should be narrowed. In Uruguay, 
the Government pays farmers twice what Argentina does for wheat and now has 
enough to export. Argentine farmers are pointing to this way of doing things. 

What hold-backs mean is that food is going to waste. Distribution systems 
are disrupted. Food is not stretched as far as it should go. 

















In Canada, inflation reins are tightening..... 

Price ceilings are back on meat and butter. Ceilings on other products are 
likely. Price trends are being watched carefully as supplies are affected by 
import restrictions and by agreements to keep food flowing to Britain. 

Ottawa is in a better position than Washington to put the screws on infla- 
tion. Price and other wartime controls are still on the statute books. Fast 
action is possible. Decontrol was not hurried as in the U.S. 














Truce in the East Indies is stirring up great hopes..... 

Feeling is that both sides are genuinely tired of fighting. 

Next order of business is to get the islands back on their feet. 

This could mean much to Holland, now barely holding her own. 

Trick will be to get things in the Indies going again. This will take time 
on the tea, coffee and pepper plantations. But peace should result in a larger 
flow of rubber, cinchona, palm oil through legitimate channels. 

Smuggling into Malaya should subside. Oil output will jump as battle lines 
fade. Copra exports should climb if more food can be provided for gatherers. 

Tin production has not been much affected by the fighting. 

Help in the form of loans will come from the U.S. The World Bank, too, is 
a possible source of funds. But the truce has to turn into a peace. 

















German methods of producing synthetic oil from coal are to be combea 
thoroughly by American technicians. U.S. military authorities are pushing for a PR 
huge program for synthetic-oil production on the home grounds. 

Idea is to free the U.S. from dependence on oil imports. 




















In wartime, even Caribbean oil might be hard to bring in. Middle East oil sa 
couldn't be counted on at all. vised 
Even now, American military services are hard pressed to meet their oil may 
needs. Civilian consumption is much higher than before the war. mone 
Commercial production of synthetic oil in Germany started in 1927. At the tives, 
peak in 1943, more than 6,000,000 tons was turned out. Costs, under favorable wa 
conditions, were somewhere around 9 cents a gallon. tion 
In the U.S., the Bureau of Mines has produced oil synthetically since 1937. 
But it's been on a laboratory scale. Private firms, too, are experimenting. Th 
Now Defense Secretary Forrestal wants an $8,000,000,000 program. scrib 
Aim would be to increase oil supplies in the U.S. by 40 per cent. cally. 
It sounds a lot like the synthetic rubber program. U.S. got caught short for y 
of rubber by Pearl Harbor, had to pitch in and build a synthetic industry in build 
the midst of war. Mr. Forrestal doesn't want to chance the same thing in oil. of ge 
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MANY READY-BUILT, 
READY-TO-OCCUPY 
PRODUCTION FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE NOW! 


A few minutes with this latest re- 
vised edition of the Plantfinder 
may well save hours of time—and 
money, too—for industrial execu- 
tives, or proprietors of smaller 
businesses who face plant reloca- 
tion or expansion problems, 

This new, condensed edition de- 
scribes many good, usable, strategi- 
cally-located properties available 


lor you to bid on now. It includes 





buildings suitable to nearly any kind 


| of general manufacturing, special- 





This New Plant Finder 


may solve your problem, too! 


purpose plants, warehousing 
space, production and processing 
equipment—all types and sizes of 
facilities, from coast to coast and 
border to border. Some of these 
may exactly suit your require- 
ments or be easily and economi- 


cally adaptable to your needs. 





Send for a copy of the Plant- 
finder today—to the address be- 
low, on your company letterhead, 
please. Consider the advantages 
of the properties it describes. 
Then phone, write or wire our 
nearest Field Office for further 


information. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 








ROOM 1402 ’‘I’’ BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Field Offices: Atlanta ° 
Detroit °* 
Minneapolis ° 

St. Louis 


Birmingham ° 
Denver °* 


Los Angeles °* 
Philadelphia 


Richmond °* 


Boston * Chicago * 
Grand Prairie, Texas 
Nashville ° 
Salt Lake City 


Cincinnati * Cleveland 


Jacksonville * Kansas City, Missouri 
New York 


Seattle 


New Orleans ° 
San Francisco 
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SCRAP METAL Tokyo 
At least 7,000,000 tons of scrap iron and steel is virtually go- 
ing to waste in Japan. Japanese Government statistics show 
that 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons is available from scrapped 
warships and fortifications. Another 2,700,000 tons is listed by 
the Government as “conditionally available” from plants whose 
equipment is to be dismantled for reparations. In addition, ac- 
cording to the Government, black-market speculators have on 
hand at least 1,500,000 tons. Thus far, none of this metal has 
been shipped to the United States, where the steel industrv 
needs it. Some has been turned over to the Japanese steel 
industry, but not much. The home industry is producing steel 
at a rate of 800,000 tons a year, which is about one fourth 
of normal requirements. 
000 
DISTILLING PLANT Pilsen, Czechoslovakia 
The Skoda Works of Czechoslovakia is supplying 7,000 tons 
of equipment for a new alcohol distilling plant in Argentina. 
Cost of the equipment will be about $860,000. The plant, 
which will be owned by the Anhydrous Alcohol Distilling Co., 
of Buenos Aires, is to be built at San Nicolas, near Rosario, 
Operations will start early in 1949. 
° Oo 
BRITISH RESEARCH London 
Britain is to spend more than $400,000,000 this year on 
scientific research. This is more than it has ever spent on such 
work in a single year and represents the most highly concen- 
trated scientific drive in the country’s history. Aim of the 
program is to increase industrial efficiency and speed up the 
export drive. The Government, private industry and the 
universities are taking part. More than 10,000 scientists are 
working out new developments for industrial concerns. 
Special research stations have been organized and others are 
planned to apply quickly the results of scientific research to 
manufacturing. 
© o°0 
SUBWAY SYSTEM Montevideo, Uruguay 
The city of Montevideo, which recently took over owner- 
ship of the transportation system, is considering building a 
new subway at a cost of $15,000,000. Experts say that the 
city’s subsoil lends itself to such an enterprise, much needed 
because of crowded transportation conditions. SA0 Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil, and Santiago, in Chile, also are 
studying subway projects. Buenos Aires is the only city in 
the Southern Hemisphere that has underground transit. The 
capital city of Argentina has five lines, which are now 
being expanded. 
2080 
STEEL X-RAY Schenectady, N. Y. 
General Electric Co. has developed an X-ray gauge for 
measuring continuously and automatically the thickness of a 
moving strip of red-hot steel without touching it. The device, 
first of its kind able to do such work, already is being used at 
the Irvin Works of the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. It is designed to do away with the delays in steel 
production caused by the present method of measurement. 
Under the present system, the movement of hot steel through 
rolling mills in strip form is stopped periodically so that 
the steel can cool enough to be measured by a hand-held 
micrometer. The new X-ray gauge permits a constant check 
on the thickness of the strip while it is in motion, thus pre- 
venting frequent interruptions to production. General. Elec- 
tric engineers say that the instrument also can be used to 
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*—News Dispatches on Business 





WOMEN AT WORK 
Italian shipyards are building new tonnage, repairing old 


measure the thickness of cold-rolled steel and in rolling 
aluminum, brass and _ plastics. 
© 00 
SHIPPING Rome 
The Italian merchant fleet now exceeds 1,900,000 tons and 
is expected soon to total more than 2,200,000 tons. This wil 
be more than 60 per cent of the prewar figure. Italy has te. 
paired about 300,000 tons of damaged vessels and obtained 
1,075,000 tons of secondhand ships, including 800,000 tons 
from the United States. An additional 110,000 tons has been 
built in Italian yards. 
© 0 oO 
TEXTILES Ponce, Puerto Rico 
Textron, Inc., will begin making textile products this sum- 
mer at a new plant now being built here. The first building 
of the $3,500,000 project is to be ready in six months 
Machinery already is on the site. The plant will have 25,00 
spindles. 
© 0 0 
OIL MACHINERY Sheffield, England 
British engineering firms are trying to boost their output d 
oil-field equipment, an industry long dominated by American 
companies. The British expect this year to fill orders totaling 
$280,000,000, compared to a business of $188,000,000 last 
year, The chief British companies in the field are Le Grand 
Sutcliffe, British Oilfields Equipment Co, and Oilwell Eng 
neering Co. The engineering firms are co-operating with the 
oil producers to standardize equipment under the auspices d 
the British Standards Institution. Increased operations ate 
expected during the next few years as oil areas in the Nea 
East are developed. 
© 0 oO 
OPTICAL LENSES New York 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. is expanding its operations i 
other countries. The company will soon begin building a new 
plant at Midland, Ontario, for the production of spectacle 
lenses. Key Canadian employes are now being trained at Mit: 
land. Operations will begin late this year. The plant at Ri 
de Janeiro has increased its staff from about 20 to 150 to mee 
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1ess| Operations Throughout the World 


, rising demand for eyeglass lenses. Demand for precision 
igstruments is so great that the company’s plant at Rochester, 
N.Y., will need a year to catch up with accumulated orders 
fom Latin America despite the stepping up of exports. Ger- 
many formerly supplied the bulk of Latin America’s optical 





© 0 °o 
FLECTRICAL EQUIPMENT Mexico City 
Lee De Forest, American pioneer in developing the radio 
tube, has obtained a five-year exemption from taxes in Mexico 
to produce small electrical apparatus and radio equipment 
not previously made in the country. The agreement requires 
Mr. De Forest, who shares his enterprise with Mexican capital, 
to operate a school for training radio technicians. 
© 00 
CONSTRUCTION Stockholm 
The Swedish Co-operative Building Co. (HSB) is drawing 
plans for construction work abroad. The company is to build 
hospitals in Venezuela and three factories in Poland. It also is 
discussing with Mexico the possibility of making Swedish 
prefabricated wooden houses there. 
© 00 





AUTOMOBILES Wilmington, Del. 

A General Motors assembly plant will be opened here on 
February 8. The plant will assemble Pontiac, Oldsmobile and 
Buick cars. The new plant is part of a nation-wide program of 
the auto industry to increase output this year by 10 to 15 
per cent over 1947, 
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fons ane B steeL BARGES Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This wil I” Five welded steel barges, “tailor made” for the pineapple 
ly has © F industry in Hawaii by the Dravo Corp., of Pittsburgh, have 
— been put into use by Isleways, Ltd., subsidiary of the Hawai- 
eae Pineapple Co., Ltd., world’s largest producer of pine- 
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has been apples and pineapple products, The barges, each of 1,400 tons, 
were towed more than a third of the way around the world— 
. — ftom Dravo’s Pittsburgh yard to Honolulu. They are used by 
Qe Rico Isleways, along with two new, fast tugs, to speed the shipment 
ear of pineapples from Lanai Island, devoted solely to pineapple 
a growing, to the Hawaiian Pineapple Co. cannery at Honolulu. 
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This is a distance of about 60 miles. With the new barges and 
tugs, Isleways now can make a round trip from Honolulu to 
Lanai in less than 14 hours, compared to a previous record 
for the trip of 20 hours, 
°o°0 
CARBONIC GAS Chicago 
The Liquid Carbonic Corp. expects to start production at 
three new plants overseas in the next six months. The plants 
are under construction in Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro and 
Medellin, Colombia. The company also operates in Canada, 
Central America, the West Indies, Great Britain and New 
Zealand. It is one of the largest domestic producers of car- 
bonic gas and dry ice and a leading maker of equipment 
for soda fountains. Carbonic gas is used in liquid form in 
carbonated beverages. In solid or dry-ice form, it is used by 
the ice-cream industry and for refrigerating perishable food. 
© 00 
TRADE DRIVE Milan, Italy 
Businessmen here are going after business with Mexico. 
Manufacturers of heavy machinery, autos and ships have set 
up a Society for the Development of Italo-Mexican Business. 
Among the firms represented are Alfa Romeo, automobiles; 
Ansaldo of Genoa, boats; the Caproni industrial group, ma- 
chinery and airplanes; Fiat, automobiles; Microtecnica Itali- 
ana, sound-projection equipment and automatic pilots for 
boats and airplanes, and Odero Ferni Orlando, cargo and 
passenger ships. The Society will act as a sales agency in 
Mexico for member firms. It also will keep its members 
informed of opportunities for industrial investments in Mexico. 
© 00 
AIR SERVICE Dublin, Eire 
AER Lingus, European division of the Irish Air Lines, will 
start flights before the end of the year between Dublin and 
Switzerland, Scandinavia and the Iberian Peninsula. Ameri- 
can Douglas and Lockheed planes will be used. AER Lingus 
now operates from Eire to cities in Great Britain, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands and Belgium. AER Linte, the trans- 
atlantic division of the line, will begin regular service to the 
United States on St. Patrick’s Day. 
© 00 
OIL REFINERY Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Brazil is going ahead with plans for developing an oil 
industry. Construction of a $30,000,000 oil refinery near the 
port of Santos will be started this spring. The refinery will 
be owned completely by Brazilians, capital being supplied 
by the Government and Brazilian business interests. However, 
some foreign equipment will be needed. In the beginning, 
crude petroleum will be imported, but the Brazilians hope 
that domestic sources of supply eventually can be drawn 
upon. Production rate will be 20,000 barrels a day. 
© 00 
MECHANICAL UNLOADER East Chicago, Ind. 
A device that rapidly shakes loose cargoes frozen in freight 
cars, such as coal and iron ore, is being manufactured by 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., makers of mechanical 
systems for handling raw materials. The machine is a vibrating 
unit powered by electricity. In the first public demonstration 
of the unloader at the Indiana Harbor Works of the Inland 
Steel Co. here, it unloaded frozen coal from a hopper car 
in 10 minutes. Heretofore, it has taken up to 20 men as long 
as an hour to do such a job. Thus, the machine can speed up 
the turn-around time of freight cars, now in short supply 
throughout the country. 
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Life Around the Worl 


Intrepid commuters in busy Buenos Aires 


risk life and limb in broncho-like busses 


BUENOS AIRES 

BUENOS AIRES NEWSPAPER, after a 

A survey of this capital city’s transport 

situation, summed it all up in a headline 

which said: “To Travel Is Really a Dra- 

matic Advei.tur. for the Population of 
Buenos Aires.” 

Purchase in the United States of a large 
number of busses, the extension of sub- 
way lines and the widening of streets 
promise to change the situation for the 
better. But, for the present, it’s still a 
risky business to walk or ride in the 
streets, 

The major menace to life and limb is 
a picturesque Buenos Aires tradition 
known as the colective. These brightly 
colored jitney busses are celebrating their 
twentieth anniversary in Buenos Aires, 
and, all those years, have been sworn at, 
smashed up, turned over, even burned in 
anger. But, to Buenos Aires’ citizens, they 
are the fastest, most direct, cheapest and 
therefore most popular means of trans- 
port. 

Buenos Aires residents spend close to 
$40,000,000 a year on transit fares. At 
least a fourth of that sum goes to the 
small busses they call colectives, the rest 
to the tramways, subways and the omni- 
buses. The rickety streetcars take in 
more money than the others, but have 
been steadily losing ground. 

The colective’s popularity is well de- 
served. Veteran riders say it combines the 
thrill of bronco busting, stunt flying and 
the intimacy of a one-man submarine. 

The colective really is a jitney 
bus, built in Argentina on a small 
truck chassis imported from the 
United States. There’s room for 11 
to 15 passengers seated and per- 
haps five more, hunched over. Now, 
with transport still scarce, it’s no 
rare sight to see two dozen persons 
jammed inside and more hanging 
outside. 

Not everyone can or will take a 
colective. Few foreigners ever dare 
it, so this mode of transportation 
remains almost exclusively Argen- 
tine. In the first place, the drivers 
almost never stop except for elderly 
ladies. The closest they come to a 
stop is a slight slowing down at 
corners, during which prospective 
riders are supposed to seize the 
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handrail and vault in as best they can. 

Another drawback of the colective is 
the driver’s love of trying to turn corners 
on one wheel, clipping the fender of an- 
other bus or a car during the maneuver. 
Some drivers seem to delight in grazing 
unwary pedestrians, which accounts for 
the colective’s pet name of matagente 
(man killer). 

The narrowness of most downtown 
Buenos Aires streets, laid out on the old 
colonial pattern, and the absence of traffic 
lights facilitate accidents. Visitors invari- 
ably are astounded at the spectacle of a 
busy metropolis of more than 3,000,000 
without a single traffic light. Attempts to 
introduce traffic signals have failed sev- 
eral times, mostly because drivers, partic- 
ularly colective drivers, simply ignored 
them, 

Right of way in traffic, by tradition, 
belongs to the vehicle that races across an 
intersection first. Drivers yield only when 
a crash seems unavoidable, and _fre- 
quently hang on to their pride a moment 
too long. 

Learning where the colectives go takes 
a long time and considerable effort. Sub- 
ways, trams and busses generally take a 
more or less direct route between two 
points. Colectives never do. 

And this is precisely the colective’s ad- 
vantage over other modes of transporta- 
tion. A person can get from the center of 
Buenos Aires to almost any part of the 
overgrown metropolis by these small 
busses without transferring. Most average 











trips cost 2% or 5 cents, and one can 
out to distant suburbs for 10 or 15 cent 

The chief difficulty for the uninitiateg 
is that there are about 300 routes, gj 
different, and all zigzagging all over the 
place. None ever returns on the stree 
down which it started its trip. 

It all started back when a few oye. 
sized taxis began taking groups of pa. 
sengers who were going in the same 
general direction. Then the colectipes 
came along, each generally owned by the 
driver, who took pride in decorating his 
colective according to his own whim, 
Some carried vases of flowers and framed 
pictures. The colective was looked on by 
Buenos Aires residents as successful ex. 
amples of small business, unregulated and 
unhampered by municipal or other rules 
and laws. 

Those days are gone. For several years 
the colectives have been owned by the 
Buenos Aires Transport Corp., and the 
drivers are simply employes at salaries of 
about $60 a month. 

The people of Buenos Aires are proud 
of the way the Transport Corp. manage; 
to move them about this big and spraw. 
ing city. The corporation is a municipally 
operated enterprise that runs all urba 
transportation in the capital—five rapid 
subway lines, the creeping streetcars, the 
fuming omnibuses and the colectives, 

The subways provide Buenos Aires 
most rapid means of transit, But, like the 
colectives, they have their distinctive fea- 
tures. When they were built, ventilation 
seems to have been forgotten. The sub- 
ways are some of the most beautiful u- 
dergrounds in the world, with mosaic 
murals, stainless steel escalators and in- 
direct lighting, but a breath of air comes 
at a premium. 

Advertising almost shouts from 
the subway because sponsors take 
an entire car and cover all available 
space with advertisements for one 
product or organization. 

Most stations have bookstores 
and magazine stands displaying 
publications in several languages 
Busy office workers going home cat 
do almost all their shopping in th 
subways from grocers, butchers, 
bakeries, fruit and vegetable stands, 
toy shops, photographers, pharm 
cies, tailors, jewelers, laundries ant 
restaurants. 

The subway fare is 2% cents, wit 
1% cents more for a transfer. At 
tempts have been made to raise 
fares to help the Transport Corp 
out of its financial troubles, bu! 
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nothing has ever come of these efforts. 
Things became so difficult for the corpo- 
ration recently that the Government had 
to lend it $33,000,000 to pay for salary 


increases and to meet a traditional year- . 


end bonus for workers. 

All the present subway lines are con- 
centrated in the heart of the city, so they 
are of little use to the suburbanites. Still, 
wban transport is more important in 
Buenos Aires than in most big cities of 
the United States because most workers 
here go to and from work twice a day. 
Eating out is expensive and nearly every- 
one goes home for lunch, Two-hour lunch 
periods are standard. 

Plans are being made now to extend 
the present subway lines and new routes 
ae being blueprinted. The Transport 
Corp. has recently bought several hun- 


dred new omnibuses in the United 
States, and plans to buy more than a 
hundred new trolley- busses. 

Eventually, the city’s transportation 
system is going to be reorganized com- 
pletely, and everyone is wondering what 
will happen to the picturesque colectives 
when that happens. Everyone agrees that, 
in a modern transport system, the colec- 
tives should go. 

But, dangerous and outmoded as they 
may be, the colectives have determined 
supporters among the people of Buenos 
Aires. They feel about the colectives 
much the same way the people of San 
Francisco feel about their cable cars. It 
is common talk around here that the 
person who finally gives the word that 
the colectives must go will be inviting 
himself into political oblivion. B.S. R. 


German movies turn to stark realism 


in bid for recognition in worid market 


BERLIN 

HE GERMAN motion-picture industry is 
Teting back to peacetime production, 
and the first full-length features may turn 
gut to be box-office hits in Europe, and 
even in the bigger cities of the United 
States. 

Two current films that will be shown 
abroad handle serious themes with artistic 
realism. One pictures the terror of the 
Jews under the Nazis, using the lives of 
an Aryan and his Jewish wife to drama- 
tize the story. The other is a vivid record 
of life as it is lived in the ruins of Berlin 
today. 

The Berlin story probably will be the 
most popular. Called “And Over Us the 
Sky” (Und Uber Uns Der Himmel), it is 
accurate enough to be painful to those 
who know the city. 

The picture, as a whole, has many 
technical faults, possibly due to a poor 
grade of film and inadequate equipment. 
The sound track sometimes is fuzzy, but 
this may have been a fault of the theater 
where I saw the film. The Germans, as 
they did before the war, are a bit too 
eager to use soft focus for the misty, tear- 
drop effect. Hans Albers, Germany’s lead- 
ing male star, plays the lead, very often 
ina heavy, hammy manner, 

But against all this is the most beauti- 
ful photographic record yet made of Ber- 
lin as it now is, Shots of the gloomy, ugly 
miles of ruins are impressive, and against 
this background unrolls the life of the 
people, the black market, the hunger and 
the hopelessness of youth who do not 
know which way to turn. 

The thin plot centers around Albers, a 
returned soldier who builds a fortune in 
the black market, his blind, soldier son 
who, regaining sight, revolts at the black- 
market luxury while others are in misery, 
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and a blonde who likes a good time in the 
night spots, 

What makes the picture, however, are 
the individual scenes, which only Ger- 
mans who know the city could make so 
true to life. There is the shot of an old 
German fishing for food from garbage 
pails; I see the same scene in real life, 
three and four times a day along the 
street where I live. 

There is the scene of the aged couple in 
the middle of the night. The old woman, 
having crawled from bed, cuts into the 
last small hunk of dried-out bread in an 
effort to still hunger. The old man tells 
her he will sell his ring and buy food in 
the black market—which he does next 
day, but is caught in a raid and loses both 
ring and food. 

It is a situation that repeats itself hun- 
dreds of times daily in real Berlin life. 
Everywhere along the streets one sees old 
people munching pieces of bread in mid- 
morning. Without it, many would lack the 
energy to make the few blocks between 
the subway and the elevated in my 
neighborhood. In any antique shop, one 
can see men and women holding out 
dishes, jewelry and trinkets they hope to 
sell for enough to buy black-market food. 

A touching scene for those who knew 
peacetime Berlin is handled by Albers, 
driving his blind son to the hospital in a 
battered truck. As they drive through the 
ruins, the son asks names of streets; in 
his blindness, in memory, he thinks of the 
streets as they were, and the movie dubs 
in scenes of an undamaged, peaceful city. 
The effect is sharpened, when, regaining 
his sight, the son wanders, unbelieving 
and bitter, through the present ruins. 

All in all, it is a stark documentary 
piece, marred by a slapstick-comedy end- 
ing. Instead of just stopping when the 





story is told, the producers try to solve 
the black-market problem. No one yet has 
done it, and the producers are not very 
convincing with a race through town after 
fleeing black-market kings, catching one 
black marketeer by use of a swinging 
crane and ducking him repeatedly in the 
river as the crane is alternately raised 
and lowered. 

The picture, nevertheless, is well worth 
seeing. Knowledge of German is not im- 
portant; the scenes are self-explanatory. 

The other film, “Shadowed Marriage” 
(Ehe im Schatten), is a dramatic reminder 
of what the Nazis did from 1933 on. 

The story is built around a youthful 
actor married to a Jewess. As Nazi power 
grows, each year brings new hardships to 
the couple, and pressure is increased 
upon the actor to divorce his wife. 

When he comes home from the Army 
toward the end of the war, he makes a 
new movie. Despite the danger, the wife 
is taken to the premiere. Nazis there 
recognize her as a Jewess. The actor, 
next day, is barred from the theater and 
told he must get rid of his wife. 

The actor, returning home, pours 
poison into coffee, and both he and the 
wife commit suicide. Heavy, serious, it 
is better acted than the Berlin story but 
not so well filmed. Good shots include 
scenes of the 1938 Nazi raids on Jewish 
homes and properties. 

This film was made under Russian zone 
license and showings in America and 
Britain already have been arranged. 
While Germans will crowd theaters to 
see both films, the pictures may turn out 
to be even more successful abroad. Both 
touch on facts most Germans would like 
to forget. T.H. 
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BRITISH RECOVERY: THE TASK AHEAD 


Sir Stafford Cripps‘s Call for Greater Efficiency 


(The following statement is regarded in London as the 
clearest and most significant analysis of Britain’s eco- 
nomic problem currently available from official sources. 
The statement was made by Sir Stafford Cripps at a 
press conference in London on January 7. Sir Stafford 
not only runs the Treasury for the Labor Government, 
but also is Britain’s top planner and economic adminis- 
trator. The Labor Party looks to him to get Britain back 
on its feet.) 


N ANY REVIEW of the year 1947 the balance of payments 
j is bound to be the chief subject. I need hardly remind you 
of the grave position that we had to disclose last autumn. 
Under pressure from the adverse dollar balance of payments, 
our resources were running out. The drain was at the rate 
of more than $90,000,000 per week in the four weeks to 20th 
September, and had been even higher before we suspended 
convertibility. We have slowed down this movement further. 
but even so we have a great way to go in 1948. 

In 1948 we have two main objects. The first and most 
important object is to earn more dollars. We cannot hope to 
earn as many as we want to spend, but we must do much 
better than last year. It seems unlikely that we have earned 
more than about 190 million pounds ($760,000,000) worth 
of dollars and other Western Hemisphere currencies by ou. 
exports in 1947. In 1948 we must earn at least half as much 
again in those currencies and even so we shall have a doilar 


-British Information Service 
IN THE MILL—AN ENCOURAGING WORD 
“The cotton workers have agreed to work overtime” 
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deficit of $1,200,000,000 over the whole year. So it ig py 
possible to overexport to the Western Hemisphere. [Edito: 
note: Pound figures have been converted into dollars at th 
rate of $4 to the pound.] 

Our second main object is to wipe out the general defigi 
in our overseas trade, so that at least at the end of next yey 
we shall balance our total imports and exports, though, owing 
to the nonconvertibility of other countries’ currencies (as wel 
as our own), we cannot by this means cover our dollar deficit 

These are the two main aims. What progress has bee 
made so far? 

As regards the dollar needs we do not know yet whi 
fourth-quarter exports to the Western Hemisphere will look 
like. If the exports in the third quarter of 1947 are any guide 
the position is not very encouraging. Taking North Amerie 
separately, as the most vital area, our exports were wor 
$85,200,000 in the second quarter and $96,000,000 in th 
third. This is a very small increase when one compares it with 
the rise in total exports. The percentage of exports to Nort 
America to our total exports actually dropped from 8.11 pe 
cent to 7.9 per cent. 

With regard to the total level of our exports and to th 
total deficits, we are moving in the right direction. But th 
speed at which we move is important. as well as the directiv 
In the last few months the gap between imports and export 
has been narrowed by lowering the former and raising the la 
ter. In September the difference was $232,000,000, in Octobe 
it was $196,000,000, and in November it was $12,000,000 
Exports have been $396,000,000 for September, $432.00), 
000 for October, and $408,000.000 for November. We est 
mate the figures of exports and imports in December will no! 
vary much in their proportions from those in Noveinber, tha 
is of course taking into account the holidays and special im 
ports for Christmas, so that the estimate is not unencouraging 
Nevertheless, we are still running on a visible gap of abou 
$128,000,000 per month. You can see that we have a lot mor 
narrowing of the gap to do in 1948. 

If we estimate imports and exports tor December as bein: 
the same as those in November, the import figures for I 
will have amounted to about $7,080,000,000, including 
freight, or about $6,400,000,000 net, and exports to abou! 
$4,560,000,000. This makes the over-all visible current trat 
deficit for 1947 about $1,840,000,000. 

In the House of Commons on 18th December I forecast thi! 
our reserves at the end of the year would amount to abotl 
$2,000,000,000, That forecast has proved to be very accurate 
In addition there were as forecast $300,000,000 of undraw 
United States credit and $280,000,000 of undrawn Canadiai 
credit, The net drain on our gold and dollar reserves has fall 





to arate in December rather below $45,000,000 per week-les 
than half the rate in the month after we suspended convert 


bility. We cannot afford to continue drawing upon the reserve By, sth 


Paging to 


for the sterling area at that rate, so we are taking every po 
sible step to diminish the drain on dollars both by ourselve 
and by our fellow members of the sterling area. 

We cannot, unfortunately, limit our dollar outgoings to whe 
is required for our own purchases in the dollar area. A|thoug! 
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vehave had to end the convertibility of sterling, we still need 
, occasion to provide some dollars to help third countries 
» buy What they need in the United States and Canada. This 
apart of the price we pay for continuing to receive essential 
plies. If we cannot let third countries have the particular 
ods they need, we have, to some extent, and if we can afford 
; to facilitate their procurement elsewhere. 

[should like to discuss the export position in rather more 
Lia. The volume of our imports is directly under the 




















wernment’s control, but despite this the rise in prices 
» broad may to some extent frustrate our intended economies. 
ven With the reduced volume of imports, lower than we like, 
t be Government will have to spend more because prices have 
Clency ne up overseas. We have to face the fact that the terms of 
de are progressively less favorable and in most cases we 
7 we to pay more and get less. Exporters, too, must face the 

© It 18 nid facts of price levels in their overseas markets. 
». [Editors In November, the export figures were 112 per cent by 
lars at the sume above 1938 and it looks as if December figures will 





much about the same. But exports by mid-1948 are pro- 
ammed to be 140 per cent by volume of 1938. These figures 
an only be achieved on the basis of competitive price. 

Special efforts are, therefore, essential to increase our exports 
» dollar markets. The prices offered to our exporters in these 
markets may not always be so attractive as those which they 
un get elsewhere. This presents manufacturers and the Gov- 
mment alike with a difficult problem and the Government is 
it present studying how to overceme it. We have already 
eclared our intention to allocate materials to manufacturers 
nthe condition that they are used for exports to hard-currency 
ountries. The Board of Trade is examining current imports 
nd possible new types of imports into the U.S. A., Canada 
nd the Argentine, so that we may be able to find openings for 
in expansion of exports to these markets. 

If, on the other hand, business is discouraged because our 
prices are too high in general, then we have reached a very 
erious state of affairs. The rise from 112 per cent to 140 per 
ent of the export volume of 1938 is going to be a much more 
lificult rise to attain than that hitherto achieved, because 
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direction Four expansion of exports has hitherto taken place in a sellers’ 
id export ake. Many of our products are now beginning to meet 
he : competition. 
ona Hitherto we have been inclined to suppose that production 
132.00." all that mattered, irrespective of costs. This has en- 
We esi couraged a general rise in prices and wages which can only 
- wile lead to uncontrolled inflation, and will ruin our trade. 
aban We must set about reducing costs as vigorously as we can. 
vecial i While maintaining wages we must economize in our produc- 
te tin costs by better methods. Improvements of design can 
of abou (uur that less effort produces the same result. The detailed 
loa planning of production can reduce delays and thus costs. Costs 
can also be lowered through an improvement in the relation 
“ between workers and managers—through a willingness on the 
be ae part of both sides to hold nothing back which can contribute 
pas 0 the national welfare. Every unjustified increase in export 
+ di costs tends to reduce the workers’ rations. 
eos It is against this background of our external trade position 
that our man-power and production problems in 1948 must 
Phe considered. As you know, the curve of production has 
cele been moving upwards in a number of key industries and we 
pies: must maintain that tendency and not allow it to fall off, now 
uandrawe fe 2 Starting on a new year in which a steady climb upwards 





is absolutely essential. 









— ae are now more people at work than there were in 
eck fact which is wholly due to an increase in the number 
coma of women in employment. Not the least important of these 
reall © the part-timers, who are statistically rated as half a worker 
very pos ut many of whom are running homes and are in fact man- 





ging to do the work of one and a half women. 

Our mobilization for our great production effort to balance 
or Overseas payments is almost complete by peacetime stand- 
ards, The Control of Engagement Order which came into force 
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last October and the Registration for Employment Order 
which took effect last Monday will, together, take up most 
of any slack that is left. In 1948, therefore, our main man- 
power task is to persuade workpeople to change over to the 
industries where they are most needed. We want more women 
in textile mills, more men down the mines and in the under- 
manned sections of the iron and steel industry, and more 
men and women on the farms and in some other similar 
industries. 

We need too to maintain the regularity of our work and 
abolish voluntary absenteeism wherever it exists. In all these 
respects the curve was pointing upward at the end of the 
year, and we must not let it flatten out in the new year. 

In industry itself in October, five times as many people were 
added to those in manufacturing employment as were added 
to nonmanufacturing employment, and of these 12,000 went 


. into textiles compared with a monthly increase from June to 


September averaging no more than 2,700. This was a first 
result of the coming into effect of the Control of Engagement 
Order, though there was hardly a case of actual direction, and 
the trend continued in November at a lower rate. 

In the collieries there were 26,000 more at work in Decem- 
ber than a vear earlier—10,000 of them at the coal face—and 
nearly 10,000 more were at work on the farms and on the fish- 
ing fleets. 

The engineering industry, although hampered by steel short- 
ages and achieving in some classes record export figures, is 
making a marked contribution to increased productivity by its 
supplies of new equipment to home industry. Exports of the 
combined machinery, electrical goods and vehicles industries 
are running at nearly twice the 1938 volume. Exports of ma- 
chine tools were 2% times the 1938 average in November, al- 
though it is to be noted that two thirds of the metalworking 
tools made and three quarters of the woodworking tools went 
to re-equip British industry. The agricultural machinery firms, 
although supplying four times the quantity for export that they 
did before the war, were making three quarters of their output 
available for British farms. 

In coal-mining plants the position is very satisfactory. The 
supply of coal cutters was nearly 20 per cent above 1946. The 
average monthly requirement stated by the Coal Board for 





ON THE BILLBOARD—A WARNING 
‘‘We must rely more and more on our own efforts” 
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- «» On The Marshall Plan 


“You will expect me to say something 
about Marshall aid. We must not count 
upon it, but it is obvious . . . that we shall 
be in a grave position as regards dollars 
unless aid is forthcoming . . . But Marshall 
aid will not allow us to let up, and it will 
not go on forever . . . We must rely more 
and more on our own efforts than on any 
form of outside aid."’ 


—From a public statement by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, in London, 
Jan. 7, 1948. 











coal cutters of all types is 99, whereas production in November 
was 131. The production of conveyors increased by 50 per cent 
over 1946, and in certain classes exceeded Coal Board re- 
quirements. Taking all types together, November production 
was 289 against average monthly requirement of 307. It is 
hoped that arrears of the more difficult types will soon be over- 
come. For power loaders the average monthly requirement is 
9, while production in November was 12. Conveyor belting 
produced in November exceeded 1,000,000 feet and is up to 
Coal Board requirements. 

Early in 1947, the situation regarding the provision of new 
heavy generating plant looked far from promising, but the 
results show that a very good job has been done. The 
program was for 482,000 kilowatts and the actual achieve- 
ment 405,000 kilowatts; the full total will be brought in 
during this month. 

Progress on the repair and recommissioning of heavy gen- 
erating plant has been even more outstanding. The forecast 
for the nine months, April 1 to Dec. 31, 1947, was 1,250,000 
kilowatts. Up to December 12 the capacity of the plant re- 
paired and recommissioned was nearly a million kilowatts, of 
which over 250,000 was recommissioned in the four weeks 
ended December 12. It is confidently expected that, when the 
figures are available, they will show that the nine months’ 
target has been attained or, if not, will be attained very 
shortly after the turn of the year. 





.--On Production Costs 


“Hitherto we have been inclined to sup- 
pose that production was all that mattered, 
irrespective of costs. This has encouraged 
a general rise in prices and wages which 
can only lead to uncontrolled inflation, 
and will ruin our trade. We must set about 
reducing costs as vigorously as we can.” 


—From a public statement by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, in London, 
Jan. 7, 1948. 
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The curve of individual effort is rising too. The steelworkey 
have accepted a continuous-shift system, the cotton spinning 
and doubling workers have agreed to work overtime, the Ca 
miners are again working a 54-day week and output at the 
coal face has increased by 7 per cent in 12 months. 

These are all very encouraging tendencies, as is shown }y 
the production levels to which they have given rise. The cap, 
paign for 200,000,000 tons of coal in 1947 was, as you know 
almost won, for in the 53-week mining year the indus, 
achieved 99.85 per cent of the target figure. By mid-Decembe, 
the weekly output figure has advanced five sevenths of th, 
way from that of December, 1946, to that of December, 1933 
A part of this was due to opencast (strip mining), where Out 
put was two thirds higher than a year ago, but even the deep. 
mined figure had climbed more than a third of the way toway) 
the 1938 level from that of a year ago. 

The 1947 steel target also has been reached, and here ty 
improvement has been more marked in the closing months of 
the year. Production has been running at a level 6 per cep} 
higher than the last quarter of 1946, 12 per cent higher thy 
the whole of 1946, and 18 per cent higher than in the fiy 
three quarters of 1947. 

In the first two weeks of December, production of steg 
ingots continued at the record weekly average established 
in October, namely 275,000 (tons) a week and in the third 
week—with 280,000 tons—approached the highest weekly 
output of 281,500, set up in the last week of October, 

Pig-iron production of 168,000 tons in the first week of 
December exceeded the weekly averages of all previoy 
months and remained at the high level of 166,000 and 
167,000 tons in the two following weeks. This, however, 
still below current consumption. 

To some of the achievements of the engineering industry] 
have already referred, but I think you would also like to know 
the latest position for railway wagons, for as a result of ip. 
creased production transport must be one of the critical fac. 
tors in 1948. The latest monthly figure for the new wago 
production is 10 per cent better than in the previous month 
and over 25 per cent better than in 1946. The repair of wagons 
in the middle of December was exceeding 100,000 a week 
compared with 88,000 a week in July, while the number of 
wagons unloaded improved by 43 per cent in the first week 
end of the campaign and by 70 per cent in the last. 

The textile industries, which have still a long way to goto 
reach their 1948 export targets, are also moving in the right 
direction, and the production of cotton, rayon and worsted 
yarn is now higher than at any time since the end of the war 
Cotton-yarn output has advanced by an eighth and rayon and 
worsted by a third during the year. In November, output of 
cotton yarn rose from a weekly rate of 14,400,000 pounds to 
14,800,000, Output of rayon yarn fell, however, to 18,300,000) 
pounds, compared with 20,100,000 in October and 18,700,000 
in September, but this was still 11 per cent above the figure 
for November 1946. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly, however, that these are 
only the foothills of achievement, and while we may pause 
for a moment to see how high we have climbed, we must 
remember that the real heights are still ahead. The figure 

I have given are far too low for 1948. 

While enough coal is being dug to keep home industy 
going, we are still working on a comparatively narrow margil 
we have our obligations under the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, and it is a long way from the trickle of current exports 


to the 36,000,000 tons of 1938. The National Coal Board i 


pressing ahead with its plans for short-term re-equipment and 
long-term development; but to meet our inland consumptiot 
requirements, to carry out our commitments under the Eure 
pean Recovery Program, and to facilitate trade agreements 
with other countries, we shall need both a considerable it 
crease in production per man and a substantial rise in the 
number of workers from the present figure of about 720,00) 
to 750,000 by the end of 1948. 
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We must, too, at least maintain the current rate of output 
2. spinniny ff steel. Even this will leave a great deal of demand unsatis- 
e, the en fed. It may indeed prove impossible for this reason to attain 
put atthe some of the export targets of industries based on steel, and 
ihenation will, therefore, be even more dependent than before 
shown by §" @ rapid expansion of the textile industries, whose labor 

’ problems are not yet solved. For many textiles there are sub- 


eelworker 


ie stantial and assured markets abroad, and no intractable raw- 
: industy materials problem bars the way to them. Unless increased 
Decembe, cruitment continues and leads to greater production, the 
ths of the i home clothing ration will unmistakably be endangered. 
ber, 1936 In a similar way, the contribution which home agriculture 
vhere os can make to the reduction of our trade deficit will depend 
the deep, 92 large extent on our success in building up its labor force, 
and providing the necessary seasonal labor for its harvests. 


ay towar ; : ee 
Supplies, therefore, of the two basic necessities, food and 


| here toy dothing, will be largely influenced by our readiness as a 
months of fg nation to delve and spin. 
“per cen While retail prices and the index of retail prices have 


gher than remained stable over the past year, weekly wage rates have 
1 the firg shown a steady increase. At the beginning of the year, they 
were 65 per cent above prewar, a figure which by November 
1 of tee ff had reached 73 per cent. During the eleven months 4,632,000 
tablished workers received increased wages, the estimated net weekly 


the thin § increase being $6,548,800. These increases are not confined 
t weekly @ 0 undermanned industries, to which it is necessary to attract 
er, | workers. Their widespread nature is a source of concern amid 
week of & the increasingly competitive conditions under which we are 


previous § selling our manufacture abroad, and their only justification 
000 and § in our present circumstances is if they yield better results in 
the general over-all productivity of our industries. Efficiency of 
production és still a cardinal need. There is a great deal that 
adustry | ff can be done by agreement between management and workers 


wever, is 


to know | by getting rid of all hindrances to production by using new 
ilt of in. @ methods and by a redeployment of labor. We are nowhere 
tical fac. § near the maximum production that can be got from our exist- 
V wagon ff ing machinery, quite apart from the improvements that we 


1s month § are making daily in our industrial equipment. 
f wagons It is the most urgent task that managements and workers 
a week § should get together to get the very best out of our existing 
umber of F resources. 
rst weet — You will expect me to say something about Marshall aid. We 
must not count upon it, but it is obvious from the figures I 
to goto & have given you that we shall be in a grave position as regards 
he right ¥ dollars unless aid is forthcoming. We should not be able to get 
worsted § through without further cuts in imports of food and raw ma- 
the war. § terials from the Western Hemisphere essential to support our 
yon and f present production. We should enter upon a declining spiral 
utput of fF of fewer imported materials, leading to lower production and 
yunds to f smaller exports, these in turn leading to still lower imports, 
300,000 § and so on. Certainly we should not be able to export coal, steel 
700,000 ¥ and other essential goods to Western Europe except in return 
e figure § for imports judged essential by the most rigorous standard. 
Without assistance as far as the dollar shortage is concerned, 
nese are F We could not play our part in European recovery and, there- 
y pause § fore, in the recovery of the world as a whole, but should be 
ve mus f driven back upon a policy of immediate self-preservation. This 
figures § Obviously provides no solution for a country like ours, de- 
pendent for its prosperity and, indeed, for its existence, upon 
ndustry § international trade. 
margil Everyone in the United Kingdom—and, I should immagine. in 
ry Pro § all Marshall Plan countries—is encouraged by the knowledge 
exports § that the United States Administration has recognized the need 
soard is B for assistance and is very conscious of the generosity of this 
ent and far-sighted plan to aid world recovery. But Marshall iid will 
imption not allow us to let up, and it will not go on forever. It promises 
> Eur § not relief or an easing of all consumption standards, but a 
ements # chance of full re¢ very and the strengthening of our 

















ible “ ® alter the stra f the war. We must rely more and more on ee 
in the Our own efforts th in on anv forn if outside aid me 
in anv f n of ifside alc An et us 
my gp , ) A ! 1s wACe— STE 
20,00 have no doubts that these efforts will have to be determined FROM THE FURNACE—MORE STEEL 
and sustain “Even this will leave a great deal of demand unsatisfied” 
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Plan to Seek More Aid to Greece... Harriman Role 
In Changes for CAB...A Truman-O‘Mahoney Ticket? 


Mr. Truman is being told by top mili- 
tary and State Department officials 
that U.S. should wriggle out of its 
commitment to help set up a Jewish 
state in Palestine just as fast as it can 
wriggle. The President is warned that 
the alternative will be increasing dif- 
ficulty in developing vital oil re- 
sources of the Middle East. 


KR 


Russian agents are reported in ad- 
vices to the White House to be play- 
ing an important role in the Palestine 
disturbances. At the same _ time, 
Czechoslovakia, under Russian domi- 
nation, is doing a big business in the 
sale of arms.from its Skoda Works to 
the Arabs. 


x *& * 


President Truman, with an election 
coming on, is tending to side against 
generals, admirals and diplomats in 
deciding the issue of the role to be 
played by the United States in Pales- 
tine. 


K Gk «* 


Dwight Griswold, U.S. administrator 
in Greece, is advising George Mar- 
shall, Secretary of State, that this 
country either has to go more deeply 
into Greece with dollars, goods and 
advice, or pull out. The decision ts go- 
ing to be to ask Congress to put up 
several hundreds of millions of dollars 
more to try to get Greece back on its 
feet. 


xk « «* 


Joseph Stalin’s new strategy is to go 
easy with gestures that alarm Ameri- 
can voters, at least until after Con- 
gress has made up its mind about 
what to do with the Marshall Plan 
for helping Europe. Russian strategy 
may be to tread softly until after the 
United States elections are held in 
November. 


x k * 


Justice William O. Douglas of the 
Supreme Court is not jumping at the 
chance to be second man on President 
Truman’s ticket in 1948. Friends of 
the Justice point out that he would 
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be expected to give up a $25,000 life- 
time job for the privilege of presiding 
over the U.S. Senate in case he could 
help win a hard election. 


x * * 


Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, of 
Wyoming, is the latest Democrat to 
enter into top-level calculations as a 
running mate to President Truman. 
The search, now on, is for a man from 
the Northeast or from the West who 
is a definite New Dealer with a record 
somewhat to the left of Mr. Truman. 


xk *& 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
is doing some backstage negotiating 
with Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Re- 
publican chairman of the powerful 
Foreign Relations Committee, to get 
agreement on details for administer- 
ing any Marshall Plan that Congress 
may approve. An effort is being made 
to iron out differences to avoid a big 
fight on the Senate floor. 


xk * 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, in Japan, instead of being in- 
terviewed by newspapermen from 
back home, of late has taken to inter- 
viewing the visiting newspapermen. 
His line of questioning has tended to 
center on the political outlook in U. S. 
and the attitude of voters toward 
military men. 


x *k *& 


Senators Robert Taft and Arthur 
Vandenberg, Republican leaders, are 
tending to move further apart on 
the issue of foreign policy. In a 
showdown, Senator Vandenberg is ex- 
pected to go along with State Sec- 
retary Marshall and a _ full-sized 
Marshall Plan rather than with Sen- 
ator Taft, who prefers to make an 
issue of foreign policy in the coming 
political campaign. 


x on 


Alexander S. Panyushkin, Russian 
Ambassador to U.S., is showing an 
interest in leaders of the U.S. Con- 
gress. The Ambassador has called on 
chairmen of the commitees that deal 












with foreign policy, reopening a } 
of communication that had been gey 
ered long ago. 








x * * 





Marriner Eccles, Chairman of fh 
Federal Reserve Board, is to be reg 
pointed to that job when his terme 
pires in the near future. There h; 
been some banker opposition to Mp 
Eccles’s reappointment, but the Whi 
House is not impressed by it. 

















































xk k *& 


Key members of President Truman's 
Cabinet are becoming increasingly 
annoyed by the influence exercised on 
White House policy by the Preg. 
dent’s “kitchen cabinet.” The “kitche 
cabinet” is inclined toward a poligg 
line slightly to the left of center whi 
the Cabinet steers somewhat to thé 
right. As election approaches, Mr 
Truman is less inclined to follow his 
Cabinet. 


x kk 


Averell Harriman, Secretary of Com 
merce, is being credited on the inside 
with generating the minor revolution 
that has shaken the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the agency that regulates the 
aviation industry. Mr. Harriman, tt 
putedly, wants to bring CAB into his 
Commerce Department, taking away 
its independent status. 


x k * 


New Deal economists, who once wete 
the advocates of pump priming, pfo- 
fess to be shocked by the size of the 
$40,000,000,000 budget that Mr. Tmu- 
man is recommending. They express 
an opinion that at least $5,000,000,00 
should be cut from that budget in@ 
boom period such as the present. 


x *k * 


This country is about ready to call it 
quits in the effort to reach an afgreé 
ment with Russia on control of 
atomic bomb. U.S. has gone as far@ 
it is willing to go to make concessions 
for control of the bomb and Russia 
seems adamant in refusing to agi 
to terms that U.S. would exact,@ 
the whole deal is off. 
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